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Americans  have  a help/hate  relationship  with  the  poor. 
Poverty  policies  are  not  merely  the  result  of  expenditure 
decisions,  but  the  complex  result  of  an  awareness  of  a 
societal  problem,  and  the  political  processes  by  which 
writers  of  legislation  and  those  who  implement  the  programs 
define  the  problem.  The  United  States  has  evolved  its 
definition  of  poverty  into  a measure  of  income  levels  by 
household  size.  Policies  to  combat  poverty  emphasize  work  as 
the  solution. 

This  research  begins  by  taking  a value-critical  look  at 
historical  approaches  to  poverty  in  the  United  States. 
Revealed  are  problem  definitions  that  include  the  mythology 
of  rugged  individualism,  negative  racial  stereotypes,  and  a 
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changing  perception  of  women  and  work.  When  programs  are 
perceived  to  benefit  minorities,  policies  become  more 
punitive.  Women,  whose  homemaking  activites  are  never  given 
economic  value,  mutate  from  expectations  of  caring  for 
hearth  and  home  to  participation  in  the  work  force,  and,  if 
poor,  being  reviled  for  not  working.  Notably,  immigrant  and 
African  American  women  have  always  been  expected  to  work. 

A different  approach  is  proposed,  incorporating  the 
dynamics  of  family  systems.  Some  elements  of  the  community, 
the  family  as  a whole,  individuals,  and  their  interactions 
act  as  contributors  to  economic  success.  Others  detract  from 
that  success  and  still  others  exist  in  a potential  state. 

The  concepts  are  universal,  but  families  are  not  generic. 
Effective  policy  development  depends  upon  understanding  what 
combinations  work  together  to  promote  economic  independence. 

This  research  specifically  analyzes  Florida  families 
who  received  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC) 
in  March  of  1996.  Information  on  740  families  is  obtained 
from  four  computer  data  bases  used  by  various  units  of  the 
Florida  state  welfare  agency.  Which  families  were  off  AFDC 
three  months  and  six  months  later  became  the  dependent 
variables . 

The  findings  imply  that  the  most  significant  obstacles 
to  economic  viability  and  the  strongest  contributing  factors 
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are  much  more  complicated,  particularly  with  regards  to  the 
role  of  absent  parents,  than  simply  placing  the  head  of 
household  in  a job.  Establishing  a process  that  includes  an 
initial  assessment  of  the  entire  family  and  environment  is 
recommended.  The  goal  is  to  maximize  program  efficiency  and 
minimize  ineffective  elements,  for  that  individual  family. 
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CHAPTER  1 

POLICY,  PROBLEM  DEFINITION  AND  POVERTY 

Introduction 

Americans  have  a help/hate/denial  relationship  with  the 
poor.  We  believe  (sometimes  erroneously)  that  certain  groups 
of  the  poor  are  unable  to  help  themselves  and  so  deserve 
help  and  charity.  Children  almost  always  fall  into  this 
category.  The  disabled  (although  we  reinvent  the  meaning  of 
disability  frequently)  are  worthy  of  aid.  Mothers  used  to  be 
deserving  but  during  the  1980s  a redefinition  of  the  value 
of  motherhood  for  the  poor  occurred.  Elderly  persons  are 
entitled  to  assistance  but  we  prefer  to  think  of  it  as  the 
return  of  contributions  from  previous  work,  even  if  they 
receive  more  than  they  paid.  Men  do  not  merit  help  (except 
during  the  Depression)  unless  they  are  disabled,  elderly,  or 
veterans . 

Other  groups  of  poor  persons  we  believe  (at  times 
erroneously)  have  control  over  their  poverty.  They  deserve 
their  pitiful  state.  These  lazy  souls  do  not  deserve  help, 
only  punishment  for  not  complying  with  our  exalted  "work 
ethic."  Societal  norms  regarding  who  should  participate  in 
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the  workforce  control  whether  or  not  any  particular 
individual  belongs  in  this  group. 

Sometimes  we  deny  the  poor  their  very  existence.  The 
poor  in  our  midst  may  be  ignored  because  there  are  too  few 
to  worry  about  or  they  are  all  undeserving  of  assistance.  At 
best  poverty  is  an  uncomfortable  subject  in  an  affluent 
country  like  the  United  States. 

Policies  established  "for"  the  poor  echo  the  help, 
hate,  and  denial  emotions.  When  the  national  government 
implements  poverty  programs,  it  does  so  selectively.  The 
"deserving"  are  treated  in  a paternalistic  fashion.  When 
"appropriate"  they  are  "taught"  to  enter  or  reenter  the 
marketplace.  Sometimes,  with  great  reluctance,  they  are 
given  money.  We  despise  the  idea  of  giving  money  and  have 
never  provided  sufficient  funds  to  guarantee  a quality 
standard  of  living  for  fear  that  it  would  destroy  the  work 
ethic . 

Provision  of  public  monies,  especially  the 
redistribution  of  wealth,  creates  controversy  (Wilensky, 
1975;  Hochschild,  1981;  Braun,  1997;  Gilens,  1999).  We  don't 
want  to  give  any  of  our  hard  earned  dollars  to  someone  who 
might  be  non-deserving.  We  give  limited  public  assistance 
only  to  those  who  deserve,  but  we  keep  redefining  who 
"deserves."  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  is  one 
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of  these  programs  and  we  have  come  to  despise  the  program 
itself.  It  has  been  blamed  for  promoting  dependency.  It  has 
been  blamed  for  breaking  up  families,  for  encouraging 
pregnancy,  and  for  devouring  the  national  budget  (even 
though  at  its  peak  it  comprised  less  than  1%  of  the  national 
budget) . 

This  work  takes  a critical  look  at  AFDC  and  calls  for  a 
new  perspective  on  the  women,  children,  men,  and  families 
who  receive  it  and  who  become  independent  of  it.  Data  about 
real  people  converge  into  a better  understanding  of  economic 
independence.  Patterns  emerge  to  reveal  what  family 
characteristics  promote  self-sufficiency  and  I explore  what 
it  all  means  for  the  development  of  more  effective  public 
policy. 

Public  Policy 

Public  policy1  is  the  product  of  government  activity 
and  sometimes  inactivity  or  "policy  made  by  default"  (Conway 
et  al.,  1995,  p.  13).  Stated  slightly  differently,  the  role 
government  takes  in  "determining  the  quality  of  life  in 
modern  society"  creates  public  policy  (Conway  et  al.,  1995). 
Policy  analysts  for  purposes  of  research  must  narrow  this 
definition  in  order  to  operationalize  variables  but  one 
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The  remainder  of  this  work  uses  public  policy 
interchangeably  with  policy. 
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should  not  make  the  mistake  of  viewing  policy  as  merely  the 
result  of  expenditure  decisions.  Nor  is  policy  simply  the 
passage  of  legislation  or  the  process  of  debate  and 
compromise  by  political  elites.  Public  policy  is  the  complex 
result  of  an  awareness  (by  the  public,  officials,  special 
interest  groups,  or  policy  entrepreneurs)  of  a societal 
problem  that  is  believed  appropriate  for  government  action 
combined  with  the  political  processes  of  proposing  and 
selecting  "solutions,"  and  the  various  permutations  of  the 
"solution"  by  those  who  implement  it  and  interpret  it  (not 
necessarily  in  that  order) . All  branches  of  the  government-- 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial — as  well  as  the 
bureaucracy  have  an  impact  upon  policy.  This  multi- 
institutional  aspect  of  public  policy  is  used  by  Dennis 
Palumbo  (1988)  to  argue  that  the  study  of  policy  is,  in 
fact,  part  of  every  aspect  of  political  science.2 

James  Anderson  (1994)  identifies  just  what  public 
policy  is  using  key  elements.  Public  policy  is  the  domain  of 
government  officials.3  The  resultant  policy  is  not  random 

2 

For  a more  thorough  consideration  of  the  place  of  policy 
studies  within  and  perhaps  separate  from  the  discipline  see 
Ripley  (1985).  He  rejects  Palumbo's  assertion  as  being  too 
broad  to  be  of  any  use. 

3 

Interest  groups,  private  citizens,  corporate  interests,  or 
policy  entrepreneurs  (anyone,  in  or  out  of  government,  who 
actively  invests  their  time  and  resources  in  any  policy  area 
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happenstance.  It  is  designed  to  achieve  a goal  or  purpose. 
Policy  includes  all  of  the  subsequent  actions  of 
implementation,  enforcement  and/or  obstruction  followed  by 
evaluation,  modification,  legal  challenges,  and  back  again 
to  legislation,  not  merely  a discrete  decision.  This  entire 
process  is  a response  to  demand.  It  is  always  reactive.  The 
demand  for  government  "to  do  something"  or  to  desist  from 
some  action  is  what  helps  to  frame  the  purpose  of  the 
policy.  Finally,  policy  can  only  be  what  actually  is  done, 
not  what  public  officials  say  they  are  going  to  do  or  what 
they  intend  to  do. 

A sixth  element,  ignored  by  Anderson,  is  when 
government  does  nothing.  When  there  is  no  governmental 
response  to  demand,  or  officials  refuse  to  acknowledge  a 
public  problem,  or  legislators  do  not  see  a politically 
viable  solution,  the  result  is  laissez  faire  (in  the 
broadest  sense)  policy.  Wildavsky  goes  so  far  as  to  argue 
that  a problem  without  a solution  is  not  a problem,  and  the 
situation  under  consideration  will  be  redefined  until  a 
solution  presents  itself  (Wildavksy,  1979) . 


for  personal  gain,  satisfaction,  or  emotional  commitment 
(Kingdon,  1984:  129)  may  only  inf luence  policy  directions. 
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Poverty  Policy 

Any  one  of  these  elements  can  form  the  core  of  public 
policy  research.  To  explore  every  factor  in  detail  with 
regard  to  a particular  policy  area  would  be  prohibitive  in  a 
single  work.  This  research  limits  the  scope  of  some  elements 
in  order  to  provide  a more  complete  investigation  of  others. 

The  United  States  governmental  system  contains  a 
multitude  of  entities  that  create  policy.  Not  only  are  there 
three  branches  of  government  and  a vast  bureaucracy  at  the 
national  level,  but  also  50  state  governments  and  thousands 
of  local  ones.  This  treatise  concentrates  on  national 
government  policies  created  and  eliminated  by  Congress  or 
proposed  and  implemented  by  the  president,  thereby  imposing 
some  restriction  on  the  first  element. 

The  goal  or  purpose  of  the  policies  studied  in  this 
work  is  to  "correct"  the  situation  of  working  age  people  in 
the  United  States  who  do  not  have  "sufficient"  money.4  Most 
specifically  analyzed  is  the  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children  (hereafter  referred  to  as  AFDC)  legislation  that 
began  as  just  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  in  1935  with  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  ended  in  October  1996.  This  narrowly 
limits  the  second  element  to  one  program  of  direct  financial 

4 

The  variations  in  the  concept  of  poverty  are  explained 
further  on  in  this  work. 
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aid  to  people  of  working  age  who  support  one  or  more 
children  under  age  18  in  their  home. 

Some  policy  studies  revolve  around  the  participants  in 
the  decision  making  process.  An  analysis  of  whose  problem 
definition  prevails  or  who  wins  the  political  debates 
regarding  the  "solution"  of  that  problem  or  how  the  policy 
is  implemented  by  bureaucrats  can  reveal  the  inner  workings 
of  government  institutions  or  shed  light  on  theories  of 
democracy.5  An  investigation  that  exposes  control  by  the 
political  and  economic  elite  over  problem  definition  and 
alternative  policies  proposed  and  adopted  promotes  the  elite 
theory  of  government.  Should  such  a study  show  that  many 
competing  groups  impacted  upon  policy  decisions,  then  the 
pluralist  theory  of  government  is  supported.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  conceive  of  an  entire  volume  dedicated  to  just 
this  one  aspect  of  policy  analysis.  In  contrast,  the  actors 
focused  on  here  are  not  the  policy  makers  but  the  target 
population,  the  policy  receivers.  It  is  the  effect  of  policy 
upon  the  recipients  that  provides  the  primary  boundaries  for 
the  third  element. 


For  example  Elving  (1995)  follows  the  odyssey  of  a single 
piece  of  legislation  (Family  and  Medical  Leave  Act)  from  its 
first  introduction  in  1985  to  President  Clinton's  signing  it 
into  law  in  1993.  Others  analyze  a community's  entire  power 
structure  to  see  just  who  governs.  See  Hunter's  (1973)  and 
Stone's  (1989)  examination  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  or  Dahl's 
(1968) analysis  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 
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The  fourth  element,  demand,  is  expressed  through  both 
rhetoric  and  symbols.  Language  (written,  spoken,  and 
symbolized)  that  encompasses  the  nature  of  the  problem  and 
its  commonly  understood  definition  also  implies  the  cause  of 
that  problem.  Policy  then  attempts  to  address  that  cause. 
Changing  the  definition  through  factual  information  or  the 
adoption  of  new  symbols  can  result  in  the  realization  of 
different  causes  and  lead  to  a new  set  of  policy 
alternatives.  Problem  definition  and  redefinition  provides 
the  centerpiece  of  this  research. 

What  gets  done,  Anderson's  fifth  element,  is  the 
territory  of  policy  analysts  who  are  not  concerned  with  the 
process  of  policy  making  but  instead  turn  their  energies 
toward  understanding  policies  that  have  already  been  made. 
Efficiency,  effectiveness,  and  post-implementation  impact 
studies  are  most  common.  However,  some  researchers,  such  as 
Dvora  Yanow  (1996)  , dissect  policy  in  terms  of  its  meaning 
to  the  organizations  involved.  Others  approach  policy  from 
an  ethical  or  value  laden  perspective.  Martin  Rein  "assumes 
that  values  provide  a framework  for  interpreting  . . . the 
actions  we  take"  (1983a:  ix) . His  value-critical  technique 
attempts  to  discern  the  values  of  those  who  make  policy  and 
the  implications  of  their  actions  (Rein,  1983a,  1983b) . 
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The  proposal  of  a new  set  of  policy  alternatives  must 
follow  the  presentation  of  a new  definition  of  the  problem. 
When  persistent  societal  problems  are  involved,  it  is 
imperative  to  review  past  policies,  especially  in  light  of 
the  problem  definition  and  redefinition,  to  understand  their 
failures.  Poverty,  regardless  of  how  it  is  defined,  in  a 
wealthy  country  such  as  the  United  States  is  that  type  of 
problem.  Policies  have  failed  to  eliminate  it.  Therefore 
careful  analysis  of  some  of  the  national  policies  of  the 
past  is  an  important  backdrop  to  this  study.  This 
researcher's  experience  as  a public  assistance  specialist 
led  to  the  belief  that  government  officials  used  a set  of 
values  to  develop  policy  which  did  not  fit  the  facts  of  the 
lives  of  the  people  on  AFDC.  Rein's  value-critical  technique 
is  used  to  reveal  some  of  the  reasons  why  policy  missed  its 
stated  goals. 

Policy  by  default,  the  sixth  element,  is  not  in  itself 
a common  subject  for  policy  scholars.  Potential  consequences 
of  government  policy  created  by  refusal  or  inability  (for 
whatever  reason)  to  act  when  a public  problem  is  perceived 
can  be  found  in  social  movement  studies.  As  demand  escalates 
(in  breadth  and  intensity)  without  government  response, 
people  mobilize  in  non-traditional  ways.  The  policy  by 
default  is  then  forced  to  change. 
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Examples  in  the  U.S.  can  be  found  in  the  abolitionists' 
attempts  to  reverse  the  existing  policy  of  allowing  the 
slave  trade  and  slavery  during  the  antebellum  period 
(Robinson,  1997) . Another  is  the  demand  for  new  policies  by 
the  unemployed  during  Depression  (Nash, 1979).  More  recently 
(1960s)  is  the  demand  for  changes  in  existing  policies  by 
welfare  recipients  and  the  poor  generally  (Piven  and 
Cloward,  1979;  Bachrach  and  Baratz,  1970) .6  Each 
demonstrates  the  possible  consequences  of  policy  by  default. 
This  form  of  political  activity  and  its  relationship  to 
policy  is  left  for  others  to  examine. 

Here  then  is  a project  that  essentially  studies  the 
national  government  venue  and  the  issues  and  policies  that 
have  a stated  goal  of  assisting  children  and  their  families 
who  live  in  poverty.  It  is  argued  in  a brief  analysis  of 
past  policies  that  the  values  which  created  those  policies 
hold  the  key  to  their  failures.  The  problem  definitions  have 
focused  more  on  who  is  worthy  and  who  is  unworthy  rather 
than  on  what  creates  economic  viability  for  families  in  the 
United  States.  Although  theory  seldom  drives  policy,  a new 

6 

There  is  also  the  tendency  for  these  types  of  movements  to 
generate  more  sustained  and  organized  pressure  groups.  For 
example,  the  American  Human  Services  Association  (formerly 
the  American  Public  Welfare  Association)  and  the  National 
Welfare  Rights  Organization  are  interest  groups  dedicated  to 
monitoring,  informing,  and  influencing  government  policy 
makers . 
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theoretical  framework  of  family  dynamics  with  regard  to 
economic  independence  is  proposed  with  hypotheses  about  the 
variables  that  prevent  or  promote  the  ability  to  move  beyond 
public  assistance.  This  is  followed  by  testing  the  theory 
with  data  collected  on  several  hundred  families  receiving 
AFDC  for  six  months  prior  to  the  program's  demise.  A better 
understanding  of  the  target  population  leads  to  a new 
definition  of  the  problem  which  then  suggests  a new  set  of 
policy  alternatives.  Let  us  begin  by  exploring  the  relevance 
of  problem  definition. 

Problem  Definition  as  a Policy  Determinant 
Issue  Specific  Problems 

The  call  for  government  action  to  solve  a social 
problem  can  be  generated  from  any  segment  of  society  or  even 
within  government  itself.  Some  problems  come  to  the  fore  as 
a reaction  to  a public  tragedy  and  center  on  a single  issue. 
The  assassinations  of  John  Kennedy,  Robert  Kennedy,  and 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  in  the  1960s  revived  concern  about 
gun  control  which  had  been  dormant  since  1909  when  New  York 
passed  the  Sullivan  Law  requiring  permits  for  handgun 
ownership.  The  resulting  national  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968 
regulates  interstate  sales  of  guns  and  dealer  licensing. 

Interest  faded  again  until  the  1981  attempt  on 
President  Reagan's  life.  His  Press  Secretary,  James  Brady, 
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suffered  severe  and  permanent  head  injuries.  Persistent 
efforts  on  the  part  of  Brady  and  his  wife  resulted  in  the 
Brady  Bill  twelve  years  later  in  1993.  Public  concern  about 
gun  control  had  largely  faded  by  then. 

Recently,  frequent  reports  of  school  shootings  (7 
within  2 years)  brought  the  easy  availability  of  guns  to  the 
public's  attention  (Glaberson,  1999;  Schneider,  1999). 
Exactly  what  the  problem  is  cannot  be  decided  as  the  NRA  and 
2nd  Amendment  proponents  square  off  against  the  various 
groups  seeking  gun  control.  Is  the  problem  easy  availability 
of  guns,  the  need  to  regulate  who  owns  guns,  or  some  social 
malaise  unrelated  to  gun  accessibility? 

This  situation  demonstrates  how  failure  to  agree  on  the 
definition  of  a seemingly  urgent,  narrowly  focused  problem 
can  result  in  policy  deadlock.  Baumgartner  and  Jones  (1993) 
consider  this  the  essence  of  the  "political  battle";  others 
argue  that  the  inability  to  agree  on  definition  is 
relatively  insignificant  because  policy  is  always 
incremental  in  nature  (Lindblom,  1959;  Hayes,  1992) . 

Enduring  Social  Problems 

Complexity  explodes  when  undesirable  conditions  that 
are  an  enduring  part  of  civilization  are  considered.  Unlike 
the  dramatic  reactions  to  public  tragedies,  public 
perceptions  of  their  significance  to  society  and  the  level 
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of  "publicness"  of  the  problem  waxes  and  wanes  through 
history.  Problem  definition  or  redefinition,  issue  framing 
or  reframing,  is  most  critical  for  policies  that  address 
these  types  of  situations.  Poverty  is  one  such  condition. 

Seldom,  if  ever,  is  there  a consistent  and  persistent 
definition  of  the  problem  of  poverty.  Additionally  there  are 
differing  opinions  regarding  the  appropriate  role  of 
government  or  which  level  of  (or  even  if)  government  should 
take  responsibility.  Nor  can  one  presume  uniformity  of 
opinions.  Those  who  believe  it  is  largely  the  immoral 
behavior  of  the  poor  that  brings  them  to,  and  keeps  them  in, 
such  a state  may  argue  that  government  needs  to  force  a 
change  in  moral  behavior,  but  do  not  want  government  to 
interfere  with  their  own  morality.  Some  may  think  that 
government  should  not  subsidize  the  urban  poor  who  have 
found  only  part  time  work  at  minimum  wage  yet  see  no 
contradiction  in  supporting  subsidies  for  farmers  to  not 
grow  crops  or  to  provide  price  supports  for  the  crops  they 
do  grow. 

What  is  seen  as  the  problem  implies  the  cause  and 
determines  what  policy  alternatives  are  proposed.  The 
connections  between  problem  definition,  causality,  proposed 
solutions  and  the  policies  generated  (especially  with 
complex  societal  problems  like  poverty)  are  basic  yet 
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sometimes  subtle.  These  links  are  further  disrupted  by  the 
realities  of  political  conflict  and  bureaucratic 
implementation.  There  are  many  nuances  and  perspectives  in 
the  study  of  problem  definition. 

The  Significance  of  Problem  Definition  for  Policy 

Many  variations  of  the  use  of  problem  definition  exist 
in  policy  analysis.  As  stated  earlier,  some  place  problem 
definition  at  the  very  heart  of  politics.  Competing 
definitions  give  rise  to  issues.  The  subsequent  debating, 
bargaining  and  compromising  to  expand  the  scope  of  the 
problem,  resolve  the  issue,  or  promote  any  one  particular 
solution  is  the  essence  of  the  political  process 
(Baumgartner  and  Jones,  1993;  Lineberry,  1977;  Jones,  1984) . 
Issue  definition  and  issue  framing  are  terms  also  found  in 
these  works. 

More  commonly  policy  analysts  discuss  problem 
definition  in  connection  with  agenda  setting.  Here 
definition  conflict  is  used  to  understand  one  stage  of  the 
policy  making  process  (Kingdon,  1984;  Peters,  1996) . While 
explaining  how  policy  is  made,  they  suggest  that  the 
definitional  aspect  of  a problem  plays  a major  role  in 
getting  the  issue  onto  the  government's  agenda.  Kingdon 
points  out  that  there  are  but  brief  "windows  of  opportunity" 
to  do  so.  Yet  Heineman  et  al.  (1990)  remind  us  that 
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definition  and  redefinition  occur  at  each  stage  of  policy 
making  and  that  understanding  the  dynamics  of  the  definition 
process  itself  can  reveal  the  priorities,  values,  and 
beliefs  of  the  actors  involved. 

Often  individual  policies  are  understood  by  the  role 
problem  definition  plays  in  initial  policy  development 
and/or  subsequent  changes.  Vizzard  (1995),  in  a study  of  gun 
control  policies,  discovers  that  the  conflict  over  symbols 
and  language  is  the  most  significant  determinant  in  what 
policy  is  formulated  and  implemented.  Similarly,  Portz 
(1996),  in  a study  of  Boston's  education  policies,  concludes 
that  although  definitions  compete  for  attention,  they  do  not 
do  so  on  an  even  playing  field.  Rising  to  the  top  of  the 
agenda  depends  upon  visibility,  political  sponsorship,  and 
the  existence  of  viable  solutions.  Definition  is  tied  to 
solution  and  it  is  the  result  of  subjective,  value  laden 
perceptions  of  the  problem. 

Boeckelman  (1997)  states  that  issue  type  has  a 
significant  effect  on  the  power  of  problem  redefinition  to 
change  policy.  Economic  policies  which  are  tied  to  strong 
images  of  a capitalist  system  and  hence  prone  to  favor  the 
status  quo  are  less  susceptible  to  major  changes  than 
policies  that  are  tied  to  emotionally  charged  issues  such  as 
"aid  to  the  poor"  and  those  defined  as  "welfare."  This 
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volatility  regarding  the  definition  of  welfare  is  further 
demonstrated  in  the  historical  perspective  of  Chapter  2. 

Rochefort  and  Cobb  (1994)  present  a general  scheme  for 
the  interactions  between  problem  definition  and  policy.  They 
identify  categories  that  aid  in  analyzing  the  effects  of 
various  types  of  definitions  and  ways  in  which  definitions 
can  be  manipulated.  When  language  and  symbols  emphasize  the 
severity,  frequency  (incidence) , and/or  personal  relevance 
(proximity)  of  a problem,  government  attention  is  likely. 
Describing  a problem  in  terms  of  a crisis  has  a similar 
effect.  I would  argue  that  severity,  incidence,  and 
proximity  are  very  often  the  elements  of  a crisis. 

Novelty  of  a problem  is  another  category  that  elicits 
policy  activity.  Presenting  a problem  as  something  new  may 
increase  attention  if  a feasible  solution  is  implied  in  the 
definition.  Wildavsky  (1979)  emphasizes  that  man-made 
problem  redefinition  is  a method  for  giving  the  appearance 
of  "newness."  However,  should  the  problem  appear  to  be 
beyond  the  grasp  of  government  intervention  (e.g., 
regulation  of  the  Internet) , it  will  likely  be  short  lived 
in  the  public  discourse. 

A fourth  category  describes  the  problem  in  terms  of  the 
target  population.  Social  welfare  policies  are  most 
susceptible  to  this  aspect  of  problem  definition.  Policy 
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makers  in  the  United  States  constantly  attempt  to  identify 
the  deserving  versus  the  non-deserving  poor.  The  media's 
portrayal  of  this  segment  of  the  population  also  alters  the 
course  of  policy.  Values  of  society  and  of  the  policy 
makers  become  most  evident  during  descriptions  of  the 
targeted  population. 

Many  works  acknowledge  the  value/policy  connection  but 
leave  the  consideration  of  how  problem  definition  relates  to 
ideology  or  values  to  the  ethics  literature.  Discrepancies 
between  the  values  held  by  policy  makers  and  the  realities 
of  the  lives  of  poor  people  should  give  the 

value/definition/policy  relationship  a more  central  place  in 
policy  analysis.  Poverty  is  real  but  the  scope,  character, 
and  actions  taken  to  obliterate  it  depend  on  how  it  is 
conceptualized.  Conceptualization  determines  which  facts  are 
attended  to.  Facts  derive  their  meaning  from  the  values  and 
purposes  of  the  observer  (Rein,  1983b) . Objectivity  might  be 
desirable  but  facts,  values,  and  purposes  cannot  be  isolated 
from  each  other.  The  language  and  symbols  used  to  portray 
poor  people  are  a reflection  of  the  values  used  to  develop 
policy,  and  indicators  of  the  purpose  to  be  served. 

Zundel's  term,  policy  frame,  refers  to  these 
connections.  Using  the  value-critical  technique,  he 
identifies  the  ethical  tradition  that  appears  in  the  policy 
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history  of  home  ownership  for  the  poor.  The  classic 
republican  tradition  that  centers  on  "concepts  of  dependence 
and  independence,  property  ownership,  and  moral  character" 
(Zundel,  1995:  425)  is  indicated  by  a recognizable  set  of 
symbols.  Home  ownership  is  associated  with  economic 
independence  and  political  freedom.  It  is  the  "American 
Dream"  attained  through  hard  work  and  thrift.  It  inspires 
initiative  and  self  esteem  and  leads  to  a commitment  to 
family  life,  patriotism  and  a "stake"  in  the  community. 
Public  housing  is  compared  to  plantation  economy  and 
serfdom.  It  is  economic  dependency  which  erodes  initiative 
and  self-esteem.  Similar  symbols  and  labels  are  found  in  an 
analysis  of  public  assistance  programs  with  some  significant 
attentions  describing  the  characteristics  of  the  poor 
themselves . 

There  is  good  reason  to  view  policy  through  the  filter 
of  problem  definition.  It  determines  the  range  of  solutions 
sought  and  the  effects  on  the  target  populations  (especially 
important  with  redistributive  policies.  Redefinitions  can 
change  the  direction  policy  takes.  Manipulation  of 
definition  can  alter  the  public's  perception  of  who  or  what 
is  at  fault. 

Values  brought  to  bear  on  problem  definitions  and 
policy  decisions  bear  scrutiny.  Values  that  lack  a sense  of 
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fairness  for  all  people  may  exacerbate  problems.  When 
societal  values  change  but  the  policies  don't,  those 
policies  may  be  doomed  to  failure. 

Poverty  and  the  programs  intended  to  alleviate  it 
provide  an  example  of  how  values  and  policy  are  connected. 
"The  basic  tenants  and  programs  of  any  social  welfare  system 
reflect  the  values  of  the  society  in  which  the  system 
functions" (Trattner,  1989:  1). 

This  Research 

Problem  definition  was  the  centerpiece  of  the  1990s 
welfare  reform  debates.  No  longer  were  legislators  grappling 
with  poverty.  Instead  they  argued  about  reducing  welfare 
roles  which  meant  reaching  the  "correct"  definition  of  the 
"appropriate"  welfare  recipient  and  the  redefinition  of 
federalism,  that  is,  which  level  of  government  should  take 
responsibility.7  It  is  toward  a more  comprehensive 
understanding  of  just  who  was  receiving  welfare  in  the  form 
of  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC)and  what 
individual,  family,  and/or  environmental  characteristics 


7 

Don  Winstead,  head  of  Florida's  welfare  reform  efforts  from 
the  state  welfare  agency,  was  in  Washington  D.C.  during  the 
summer  of  1996  when  welfare  reform  was  on  the  Congressional 
agenda.  He  issued  e-mails  summarizing  daily  debates  to 
various  welfare  administrators  in  Florida.  Copies  were  made 
available  to  the  author. 
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increase  the  probability  of  leaving  welfare  (pre-government 
imposed  limits)  that  this  work  is  devoted. 

The  historical  perspective  of  welfare  policies  in  the 
United  States,  Chapter  2,  provides  the  context  within  which 
AFDC  and  the  people  most  likely  to  be  recipients  can  be 
understood.  The  ideologies  and  values  revealed  are  the  basis 
for  the  theoretical  considerations. 

Chapter  3 presents  a brief  description  of  the  more 
traditional  theories  of  poverty  that  essentially  divide  the 
individual  from  the  environment.  A more  productive  approach 
to  families  in  poverty  is  then  proposed.  The  head  of  the 
household  is  but  one  member  of  a family  system.  Each  member 
of  the  system  interacts  not  only  with  the  others  but  also 
with  the  environment.  In  addition,  the  family  as  a whole 
interacts  with  the  environment.  Of  particular  concern  is  how 
each  family  member,  the  family  system,  and  the  environment 
contribute  to  or  detract  from  the  economic  viability  of  that 
family. 

Six  months  of  data  collected  on  740  Florida  families 
who  received  an  AFDC  check  on  March  1,  1996,  are  examined  in 
Chapters  4 (methodology)  and  5 (findings) . Attitudes, 
opinions,  or  similar  information  have  been  purposely 
excluded.  Instead,  variables  from  four  statewide  computer 
systems,  readily  available  to  welfare  agency  personnel,  are 
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combined  to  provide  a more  complex  and  objective  picture  of 
these  families.  The  primary  objective  is  to  develop  a model 
identifying  the  characteristics  that  lead  to  the  highest 
probability  of  exiting  welfare.  This  information  can  then  be 
used  to  develop  policies  and  programs  that  maximize  every 
family's  chance  of  economic  independence. 

The  concluding  Chapter  6 offers  a brief  summary  of 
welfare  reforms  since  1996  and  a discussion  of  the 
relationship  between  the  findings,  problem  definition,  and 
the  reform  policies.  Finally,  an  optimistic  proposal  for 
future  policy  design  using  a definition  of  the  problem  based 
on  the  research  is  provided. 


CHAPTER  2 

POVERTY:  CONDITION  ONLY  OR  SUBJECT  FOR  GOVERNMENT 

INTERVENTION? 

The  Condition  of  Poverty 

Although  poverty  is  not  a fixed,  objective  reality, 
virtually  everyone  acknowledges  its  existence.  If  it  is 
thought  of  as  an  inevitable  condition  that  is  part  of 
society,  the  larger  community  is  not  obligated  to  "fix"  it. 
An  inevitable  condition  does  not  automatically  demand  a 
solution.  As  a "natural"  part  of  civilization  it  is  not 
necessarily  appropriate  for  government  to  address  it 
(Kingdon,  1984).  People  may  rise  out  of  or  fall  into  the 
condition  of  poverty,  but  that  is  due  to  an  individual 
action  not  a government  responsibility  or  lack  of  government 
action.  For  some,  the  acceptance  of  the  condition  rests  upon 
the  biblical  admonition,  "the  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of 
the  land." 

Cultures  that  depend  upon  formal  aristocracies  and 
rigid  class  structures  do  not  concern  themselves  with  the 
people  living  at  the  lowest  economic  levels  (unless  there  is 
movement  by  the  poor  to  seize  the  property  of  the  rich,  a 
revolution  in  the  making) . Instead,  the  different  lifestyles 
of  the  classes  simply  require  different  material  needs  with 
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the  lowest  classes  expected  to  adjust  to  their  poverty  and 
their  dependence  upon  the  upper  classes.  Starvation  may  be 
the  most  universally  recognized  problem  when  poverty  is  just 
an  accepted  condition. 

Vagueness  of  definition  characterizes  considerations  of 
poverty  as  a condition.  As  such,  there  is  no  need  to  measure 
the  depth  or  extent  of  it.  Some  sense  of  a want  of  material 
goods  describes  the  condition  of  poverty  in  its  most 
positive  light.  Physical  need  to  the  point  of  starvation 
presents  the  condition  at  its  worst.  For  many,  poverty  is 
much  as  Justice  Potter  Stewart  (on  the  Supreme  Court  from 
1958  to  1981)  understood  pornography,  you  may  not  be  able  to 
define  it  but  you  know  it  when  you  see  it. 

Unless  an  entire  community  lives  at  the  same  level  of 
need,  the  condition  of  poorness  is  soon  recognized  as  a 
disparity.  Disparities  seldom  stay  as  non-problematical 
observations.  Poorness,  as  a problem,  is  not  necessarily  a 
public  problem  suitable  for  government  redress.  However, 
once  the  concept  of  a problem  creeps  into  the  discourse, 
causality  is  implied.  Causality  then  imputes  blame  or  fault. 
Who  or  what  is  at  fault  can  be  used  to  determine  the 
"appropriate"  government  role. 

In  agrarian  societies,  crop  failures  or  a family's 
inability  to  plant  or  harvest  can  cause  poverty.  Capitalism, 
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industrialization  and  urbanization  gave  rise  to  expanded 
perceptions  of  poverty  based  upon  wages,  created  new 
understandings  of  causality  (for  example,  the  willingness  to 
work  or  the  availability  of  jobs) , and  provided  readily 
identifiable  affected  groups  concentrated  in  urban  centers, 
competing  for  limited  jobs. 

Several  dichotomies  emerged  concerning  the  poor  which 
were  perpetuated  by  government  officials,  as  well  as  social 
observers.  Were  the  poor  victims  of  their  own  behavior  or 
were  the  economic  and  social  institutions  at  fault?  Were 
some  of  the  poor  blameless  (e.g.,  children,  widows,  or 
wounded  soldiers)  while  others  were  blameworthy?  Was  a poor 
person  doomed  to  permanently  suffer  that  condition  or  could 
some  activity  turn  it  into  a temporary  situation?  Are  the 
poor  less  moral  than  the  rich?  Does  capitalism  with  its  need 
for  cheap  labor  cause  poverty  and  can  a socialist  system 
prevent  it?  Does  democracy  have  an  egalitarian 
responsibility  to  provide  a minimum  level  of  living  or 
should  it  just  create  widespread  opportunity?  Whose 
responsibility  is  it  for  addressing  the  problem  of  poverty, 
government  (and  in  a federal  system,  which  level?)  or 
private  charity? 
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Poverty  as  a Public  Problem 
Early  Concepts  in  the  United  States 

Colonial  America  inherited  its  earliest  definitions 
from  the  Elizabethan  Poor  Laws  of  the  1600s.  There  was  no 
quantifiable  measure,  just  a sense  that  the  poor  were  not 
able  to  provide  themselves  with  the  necessities  of  life. 
Policies  reflected  five  categories  of  people.  Three  groups, 
orphans,  widows,  and  the  disabled,  were  treated  with  a 
paternalistic  value  of  caring  for  dependents.  Orphans  were 
taught  work  skills  through  an  apprenticeship  system.  The 
impotent (widows  and  disabled)  would  be  cared  for  by  the 
community-at-large.  Willing,  able  bodied  adults  would  be 
given  work.  The  final  group,  vagrants,  were  treated  with  the 
same  set  of  values  as  criminals.  The  language  found  to 
describe  this  group  includes  lazy,  unwilling  to  work, 
idlers,  tramps,  vagabonds,  and  paupers.  Punishment  was  the 
policy  reserved  for  them  (Trattner, 1989;  Katz,  1996).  In  the 
final  analysis,  community  standards  determined  the 
classification  of  any  one  individual. 

As  the  United  States  was  becoming  a country,  some  poor 
persons  became  connected  to  the  rights  of  citizenship.  The 
Articles  of  Confederation  (1781)  specified  that  "paupers, 
vagabonds,  fugitives  from  Justice",  and  slaves  were  not 
entitled  to  the  "privileges  and  immunities  of  citizenship" 
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(Article  IV) . Apparently,  pauperism  warranted  notice  at  the 
national  level  but  not  a national  policy.  The  Articles  gave 
state  sovereignty  primacy  over  national  action  (Keenan, 

1988) . The  depression  following  the  Revolution  put  the 
states  in  a virtual  economic  war  with  each  other  (Harrigan, 
2000) . Neither  economic  cooperation  nor  welfare  policy  was 
possible  under  these  conditions.  The  Constitution  does  not 
address  the  issue  of  impoverishment  and  one  must  look  to 
state  documents  for  further  clarification. 

Early  in  the  19th  century,  as  the  numbers  of  people 
seeking  public  aid  accelerated,  reports  evaluating  poor 
relief  were  issued.1  It  is  no  coincidence  that  these  reports 
appeared  at  the  same  time  high  rates  of  immigrants  were 
entering  the  northeast  (mostly  German  and  Catholic  Irish) . 
The  language  used  to  describe  the  immigrants  was  almost 
identical  to  that  used  to  describe  the  poor,  indigent 
foreigners,  "ragged,"  "uncouth,"  and  "seemingly  immoral." 
They  were  listed  as  the  largest  source  of  pauperism 
(Trattner,  1989:  52) . In  the  popular  mind  pauperism  was 
caused  by  a person's  own  "folly  and  vice"  and  immigrants 
were  closely  connected  to  this  cause.  "No  man  who  is 


i 

Relief  was  divided  into  two  types:  outdoor  relief  was 
assistance  given  to  people  "on  the  street",  indoor  relief 
was  workhouses  or  other  institutions  to  which  people  came 
and  lived. 
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temperate,  frugal,  and  willing  to  work  need  suffer  or  become 
a pauper  for  want  of  employment"  (New  York  Humane  Society, 
1821,  as  quoted  in  Trattner,  1989:  52) . 

Another  report,  from  Massachusetts,  not  only  identified 
the  "intemperate"  use  of  alcohol  as  the  "most  powerful  and 
universal"  cause  of  pauperism,  but  also  denounced  public 
outdoor  relief  (see  footnote  8)  as  "the  most  wasteful,  the 
most  expensive,  and  the  most  injurious  to  their  [paupers] 
morals  and  destructive  to  their  industrious  habits"  (from 
the  1821  Quincy  Report  found  in  Trattner,  1989,  and  also 
Katz,  1996:  17-19).  Alcohol,  laziness,  and  even  relief 
programs  caused  or  exacerbated  the  problem  of  pauperism. 

The  1824  Yates  Report  from  New  York  (Katz,  1996)  also 
considered  the  negative  effects  of  public  relief  and  made 
three  recommendations.  No  able  bodied  person  between  18  and 
50  should  be  given  assistance;  the  old,  young,  and  disabled 
should  be  institutionalized;  and  the  county  not  the  town 
should  be  the  administrative  unit  (Trattner,  1989;  Katz, 

1996) . Again,  immigrants  and  alcohol  were  closely  associated 
with  negative  aspects  of  poverty.  Definitions  that 
distinguished  different  types  of  poor  people  clearly 
separated  those  who  deserved  some  form  of  help  and  those  who 


did  not. 
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Charles  Burroughs,  a New  England  preacher,  made  the 
clearest  statement  of  the  difference  between  poverty  and 
pauperism  in  1834  when  he  claimed  that  poverty  was  an 
"unavoidable  evil,  to  which  many  are  brought  from  necessity" 
and  divine  will.  It  was  the  result  of  "our  misfortune"  and 
therefore  these  poor  deserved  relief  and  charity.  "Pauperism 
is  the  consequence  of  wilful  error,  of  shameful  indolence, 
of  vicious  habit."  It  is  the  result  of  "our  faults"  and  is 
of  "human  creation."  To  help  these  would  be  an  "evil  in 
tenfold  degree" (Katz,  1996:  19).  This  scathing  attack 
reflected  the  formal  distinctions  between  worthy  and 
unworthy  poor,  an  ongoing  theme  in  United  States  poverty 
policies . 

Southern  society  in  this  period  added  another  dimension 
to  the  concept  of  worthy  and  unworthy  poor.  Slaves  were  not 
considered  citizens  nor  owners  of  their  own  persons.  They 
were  part  of  the  plantation  system  dependent  upon  and  "cared 
for"  by  their  owners.  Early  in  its  history,  slavery  was 
clearly  defined  along  racial  lines.  As  such,  Africans  and 
African  Americans  (slave  or  free)  were  considered  inherently 
unworthy  of  public  relief  efforts  (a  concept  that  reappears 
in  various  permutations  throughout  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries) . Poor  whites  of  whatever  moral  behavior 
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were  to  be  assured  a "standard  of  living  and  work  superior 
to  that  of  blacks"  (Katz,  1996:  20) . 

Morals  played  a large  role  in  the  definition  of 
poverty.  The  poor  were  characterized  as  less  moral  than 
those  who  were  better  off.  Their  "immorality"  was  often 
cited  as  the  cause  of  their  poverty.  Any  immorality  of  the 
wealthy  was  not  considered  with  the  same  disdain. 
"Intemperate  use"  of  alcohol  by  the  poor  was  the  primary 
cause  advanced  for  their  financial  state. 

Deservingness  is  an  integral  part  of  the  definition  of 
poverty  in  the  United  States.  The  deserving  poor  suffer 
because  of  conditions  beyond  their  control  and  the 
undeserving  poor  are  in  some  way  responsible  for  their  own 
plight.  Both  situations  are  connected  to  work,  the  former 
because  they  are  legitimately  unable  to  participate  in  the 
work  force  and  the  latter  because  they  refuse  to  do  so. 

During  this  period,  new  immigrants  in  the  Northeast  are 
associated  with  the  undeserving.  In  the  South  Blacks  are 
associated  with  the  undeserving.  Persons  not  expected  to 
work  and  hence  somewhat  deserving  are  the  elderly,  young 
children,  the  disabled  or  maimed,  and  white  women  (Trattner, 


1989;  Katz,  1996) . 
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National  Government  Issues  Public  Relief 

Congress'  first  agency  to  provide  aid  to  the  poor  (non- 
soldiers) was  the  Bureau  of  Refugees,  Freedmen  and  Abandoned 
Lands  in  1865  (Trattner,  1989) . The  act  establishing  the 
Bureau  did  not  pass  until  whites  had  been  added  to  the  list 
of  beneficiaries.  The  term  poor  was  not  used  but  implied  as 
aid  recipients  were  southern  farmers  displaced  from  the  land 
(seized  as  contraband  during  the  Civil  War)  and  ex-slaves 
who  never  had  land  (a  clear  sign  of  wealth  in  an  agrarian 
economy) . It  became  known  as  the  Freedman' s Bureau  because 
of  the  massive  numbers  of  ex-slaves  (over  4 million)  who 
were  the  focus  of  national  attention. 

Within  a limited  geographical  area  the  Bureau  was 
charged  with  the  distribution  of  food,  clothing,  and 
confiscated  lands  (what  we  might  now  consider  as  in-kind 
benefits)  and  to  oversee  labor  contracts  between  white  land 
owners  and  freedmen  (a  concept  similar  to  some  of  the  later 
work  programs) . Congress  failed  to  appropriate  separate 
funds  for  administering  the  program  so  the  Bureau  was  left 
under  the  auspices  of  the  military.  As  such,  the  President, 
Commander-in-Chief,  held  considerable  authority  over  the 
direction  taken  by  the  Bureau  (Oubre,  1978;  McFeely,  1968; 
Bentley,  1955;  Foner,  1989;  Smith,  1997) . 
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Southern  states  worked  toward  preserving  their  cheap 

labor  pool,  ex-slaves.  Northern  states  struggled  to  limit 

the  migration  of  the  freed  slaves  into  the  cities.  As 

northern  migration  exploded,  the  states  increasingly  found 

ways  to  prevent  this  new  workforce  from  participating  in  the 

market  system  (Robinson,  1997 )2.  President  Johnson 

ingratiated  himself  with  the  southern  states. 

Johnson  vetoed  the  congressional  attempt  to  extend 
the  life  of  the  Freedman's  Bureau  in  1866,  then, 
confronted  with  a congressional  attempt  to  extend 
political  privileges  to  Black  males  (the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1866) , he  vetoed  that  legislation  as 
well.  In  the  meantime,  Johnson  pardoned  over  7,000 
rebel  leaders,  ...  (Robinson,  1997:  83) 

Finally,  by  returning  most  of  the  confiscated  lands  to  the 

original  owners,  a racially  based  class  of  poor  was  created. 

Freedmen  who  did  not  participate  in  the  sharecropper  or 

tenant  system  (virtual  slavery  in  everything  but  name) , or 

who  concentrated  in  northern  cities  but  could  not  or  would 

not  find  work,  were  readily  labeled  as  undeserving.  The 

national  government  demonstrated  only  the  slightest  desire 

to  provide  for  their  needs  and  the  Bureau  ended  most  of  its 


2 

William  Tuttle,  Jr.,  Race  Riot:  Chicago  in  the  Red  Summer  of 
1919  (1974),  Iver  Bernstein,  The  New  York  City  Draft  Riots 
(1990)  and  Alexander  Saxton,  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  White 
Republic  (1990)  provide  accounts  of  northern  workers' 
efforts  to  keep  Blacks  from  working  during  and  after  the 
Civil  War. 
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activities  by  1869  (Oubre,  1978;  McFeely,  1968;  Bentley, 
1955;  Foner,  1988;  Smith,  1997) . 

The  Welfare  State  is  Born:  The  New  Deal 

It  was  not  until  the  1930s,  during  the  Great 
Depression,  when  vast  numbers  of  working  class,  white  men 
found  themselves  unemployed  that  the  national  government 
returned  to  the  problem  of  poverty.  Despite  a general  outcry 
for  help,  President  Hoover  refused  to  define  the  situation 
as  a public  problem.  His  perceptions  were  founded  in  the 
American  myths  of  self-help  and  rugged  individualism,  a 
position  associated  with  political  conservatives.  "You  can 
not  extend  the  mastery  of  government  over  the  daily  lives  of 
the  people  without  at  the  same  time  making  it  master  of 
their  souls  and  thoughts"  (Hoover  as  quoted  in  Trattner, 
1989:  252) . 

Voters  at  the  time  defined  the  Depression  as  very  much 
a public  problem  of  national  scope,  demanded  action,  and 
elected  Franklin  Roosevelt  as  president  to  initiate 
solutions.  Roosevelt,  an  admitted  economic  conservative,  had 
told  the  public  while  governor  of  New  York  that:  "Aid  to 
jobless  citizens  must  be  extended  by  government,  not  as  a 
matter  of  charity,  but  as  a matter  of  social  duty  (1931)" 
(Trattner,  1989:  254),  a position  associated  with  political 
liberals.  He  brought  this  ideology  to  the  White  House  but 
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the  policies  and  programs  developed  during  these  years 
reflect  the  era's  values  about  social  roles.  Men  should 
work.  Women  (white)  should  stay  at  home,  raising  children 
and  maintaining  a home.  It  was  not  unusual  to  find  non-white 
women  working  as  domestics,  sharecroppers,  or  factory 
workers.  The  "crippled"  could  not  possibly  earn  a living  and 
should  be  cared  for.  Immigrants  threatened  the  labor  force. 
Native  Americans  were  outside  of  mainstream  society  and  not 
thought  to  be  competent  to  deal  with  economic  affairs. 

Blacks  should  stay  in  their  "place." 

Unemployment  defined  the  problem.  If  Franklin  Roosevelt 
saw  a third  of  a nation  ill  clothed,  housed,  and  fed,  then 
jobs  were  the  solution.  The  administration's  "alphabet"3 
programs  focused  on  creating  work,  but  they  did  not  impact 
all  groups  equally.  Men,  specifically  white  men,  received 
most  of  the  benefits  (Trattner,  1989;  Katz,  1996) . 

Careers  for  white  women  before  World  War  II  were  rare. 
Work  outside  of  the  home  was  primarily  pre-marriage,  perhaps 
intermittently  during  marriage,  and  choices  were  usually 
limited  to  lower  paying  occupations.  A woman's  duty  was  to 
raise  a family,  care  for  the  sick  and  elderly,  and  be  an 

3 

From  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  (CCC)  to  the  Civil 
Works  Administration  (CWA) , Works  Progress  Administration 
(WPA)  , and  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration 
(FERA) , the  New  Deal  programs  were  known  by  their  acronyms 
or  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
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obedient  wife.  In  return  she  would  be  supported  by  her 
father  until  marriage,  then  her  husband,  and  in  old  age  by 
her  children.  New  Deal  programs  did  not  encourage  any  other 
roles.  The  1933  Economy  Act  allowed  only  one  spouse  on  the 
federal  payroll  which  meant  that  a woman  whose  spouse  was  a 
federal  employee  was  going  to  lose  her  job.  Most  commercial 
businesses  had  similar  policies.  National  pension  plans 
established  by  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935  were  based  on 
wage  contributions,  which  essentially  meant  men's.  Initially 
his  death  meant  the  end  of  benefits  for  the  non-working 
spouse,  women.  Social  insurance  was  dependent  upon  levels  of 
previous  wages.  National  Recovery  Administration  (NRA)  codes 
frequently  set  women's  wage  levels  lower  than  men's  (Nash, 
1979) ) and  women  seldom  worked  continuously,  as  they  took 
time  off  to  raise  families  and  care  for  sick  family  members. 
Hence  social  insurance  resulted  in  lower  benefits  for  women. 

Women,  as  economic  dependents,  did  not  receive  equal 
consideration  in  the  work  place  or  in  the  various  New  Deal 
programs.  There  was  no  economic  value  placed  on  their  work 
as  homemaker  and  mother.  However,  should  the  primary  wage 
earner  not  be  present,  through  death  or  desertion,  some 
obligation  to  care  for  their  children's  needs  was 
acknowledged.  By  the  1930s  many  states  had  instituted 
widow's  pensions.  The  Social  Security  Act  of  1935  placed  the 
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national  government  in  a position  to  match  state  funds 
through  the  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  (ADC)  program.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  funding  did  not  actually  include 
the  mother  (and  sometimes  a single  father)  until  1950. 

Early  in  the  twentieth  century  immigrants  who  entered 
this  country  mostly  found  jobs  not  desired  by  the  white, 
citizen  population.  During  the  1920s  immigration  had  been 
limited  in  part  because  of  job  competition.  The  quota  system 
reduced  the  influx  of  non-Anglo  immigrants.  Labor  unions 
also  acted  to  limit  the  job  opportunities  for  non-Anglos. 
Generally  immigrants  were  the  last  hired  and  first  released 
as  the  nation  entered  the  Depression  (Zinn,  1995) . Although 
the  work  programs  during  the  New  Deal  were  available  to 
immigrant  minorities,  implementation  by  local  authorities 
frequently  resulted  in  discriminatory  practices  (Trattner, 
1989) . Job  competition  placed  immigrant  minorities  near  the 
bottom  of  the  labor  hierarchy. 

Native  Americans,  by  the  1930s,  had  suffered  major 
population  losses  and  most  survivors  had  been  removed  to 
nationally  controlled  reservations.  Although  Roosevelt's 
administration  initiated  some  level  of  self-government 
(Indian  Reorganization  Act,  1934)  and  funding  for  schools, 
most  financial  affairs  remained  under  the  control  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Funds  often  found  their  way  into 
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the  pockets  of  administrators  rather  than  to  support  Indian 
education.  Additionally,  the  allotment  policies  of  1897 
through  1934  sold  almost  two  thirds  of  the  reservation  lands 
to  whites  (from  138  million  acres  in  1887  to  48  million 
acres  in  1932)  (Josephy,  Jr.,  1991).  Poverty  plagued  the 
reservations  (and  continues  to  do  so) . 

In  the  1930s  African  Americans  faced  legal 
discrimination  under  the  Jim  Crow  laws  and  an  active  Ku  Klux 
Klan.  President  Roosevelt  avoided  a commitment  to  anti- 
lynching legislation  but  was  still  generally  perceived  as  a 
pro  civil  rights  leader  (largely  due  to  the  efforts  of 
Eleanor  Roosevelt) . New  Deal  policies  with  regard  to  African 
Americans  reveal  how  limited  his  obligation  was.  The  various 
work  programs  were  available  to  Blacks  but  often  limited 
their  participation;  for  example;  the  Civil  Conservation 
Corps  restricted  blacks  to  10%  of  the  total  and  frequently 
segregated  them  from  white  workers.  Blacks  were  heavily 
concentrated  on  small  tenant  and  sharecrop  farms  of  the 
south.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  guaranteed 
only  large  farmers  an  income  and  effectively  shut  down  many 
of  the  small  farms  (black  and  white) . Migration  to  northern 
cities  increased.  There  Blacks  continued  to  be  confronted  by 
union  opposition  and  limited  job  opportunities.  The  National 
Recovery  Administration  closed  many  small  businesses  which 
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were  the  primary  employers  of  urban  blacks,  exacerbating  the 
situation.  Urban  African  American  women  were  the  majority  of 
domestic  workers,  an  occupation  that  received  no  benefit 
from  government  wage  protections  (Bennett,  1975;  Nash, 

1979) . This  is  not  to  argue  that  the  African  American 
community  received  no  benefit  from  the  New  Deal  but  it  does 
demonstrate  how  the  New  Deal  perpetuated  an  existing 
economic  system  of  unequal  opportunity. 

The  1935  Social  Security  Act  (SSA)  brought  the  national 
government  into  an  ongoing  public  welfare  role  from  which  a 
great  many  have  benefitted.  However,  unemployment 
compensation  did  not  cover  domestics  or  seasonal  migrant 
workers  (mostly  minorities) . SSA  retirement  did  not  include 
farm  workers  or  domestics  and  initially  did  not  provide 
coverage  for  non-working  spouses.  No  wage  equivalent  for 
women  who  worked  as  homemakers  was  established.  The  1938 
minimum  wage  laws  did  not  include  agricultural  workers  or 
domestics  (Zinn,  1995) . The  New  Deal  defined  poverty 
primarily  in  terms  of  unemployment,  not  income  level. 
Programs  tended  to  maintain  the  economic/social  order  with 
non-whites  in  lower  paying,  non-benefit  accruing  jobs,  and 
women  as  a minor  portion  of  the  paid  workforce.  It  should 
not  have  surprised  anyone  that  women  and  minorities  were 
disproportionately  affected  by  poverty. 
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War  is  Declared:  Poverty  is  the  Enemy  (1965-1980) 

The  national  economy  and  the  social  order  ruptured  with 
the  advent  of  World  War  II.  Commitment  to  the  war  effort 
ended  the  Depression,  opened  the  out-of-home  work  place  to 
many  women,  and  gave  African  American  soldiers  exposure  to 
societies  that  did  not  have  Jim  Crow  laws.  The  United  States 
won,  the  soldiers  returned,  and  the  economy  seemed  to 
flourish.  Despite  reports  from  then  New  York  Governor 
Averell  Harriman,  and  Alabama  Senator  John  Sparkman,  that 
poverty  was  still  a public  problem,  the  United  States  basked 
in  the  glory  of  perceived  affluence  through  the  1950s. 
Economist  Kenneth  Galbraith  encouraged  such  optimism  in  his 
Affluent  Society  (1958),  when  he  labeled  poverty  an  American 
afterthought  relegated  to  minorities  (Levitan,  1969; 
Trattner,  1989;  Hilliard,  1965) . 

Rumblings  of  a less  than  perfect  society  persisted. 
Michael  Harrington's  (1969),  The  Other  America,  (originally 
published  in  1962)  eloquently  expressed  that  a significant 
amount  of  deprivation  existed  in  this  land  of  plenty  and 
most  Americans  were  ignoring  it.  Many  social  activists 
agreed.  Not  until  the  article,  "Our  Invisible  Poor"  by 
Dwight  McDonald  appeared  in  The  New  Yorker  magazine  in  1963 
did  the  issue  of  poverty  fully  capture  the  attention  of 


national  leaders  (Levitan,  1969;  Patterson,  1994) . 
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Poverty  had  been  "rediscovered."  Unemployment  was  only 
a part  of  the  problem.  President  Kennedy  proposed  an  attack 
and  President  Johnson  in  his  1964  inaugural  address  declared 
a war.  Policies  were  negotiated.  Legislation,  primarily  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  was  passed.  This  war  to 
eliminate  poverty  required  a head  count  of  the  poor  so  that 
government  would  know  when  to  declare  victory.  Allotment  of 
resources  required  a relatively  simple  measurement  so  that 
government  would  know  how  and  where  to  spend  funds.  A 
national,  quantifiable  definition  of  poverty  alighted  on  a 
dividing  line  of  pretax  income  that  separated  the  poor  from 
the  non-poor. 

The  concept  of  using  income  as  a measure  of  poverty, 
however,  was  not  entirely  new.  In  1904,  Robert  Hunter 
published  a treatise  on  poverty  that  included  a definition 
based  on  a measure  of  income  below  which  a family  would  "not 
be  able  to  obtain  those  necessaries  which  will  permit  them 
to  maintain  a state  of  physical  efficiency"  (Patterson, 

1994) . In  England,  B.  Seebohm  Rowntree  began  a dialogue 
between  "primary  poverty, " when  income  did  not  meet  minimal 
needs,  and  a "secondary  poverty,"  when  income  was  sufficient 
but  improvidently  spent  resulting  in  an  inability  to  provide 
for  the  necessities.  He  also  discussed  a type  of  social 
poverty  that  resulted  from  an  inability  to  participate  in 
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all  of  society's  advantages  (Rowntree,  1902,;  Beveridge, 
1931).  The  United  States  government  of  the  1960s  failed  to 
incorporate  any  of  these  nuances  in  its  poverty  policies. 

Earlier  the  government  had,  by  way  of  a 1949 
Congressional  Report,  set  a flat  dollar  boundary  for  low 
income  families  regardless  of  size.  An  income  of  $2,000  per 
year  for  a family  of  two  or  more  differentiated  the  poor 
from  the  non-poor  (Kershaw,  1970) . However,  this  "poverty 
line"  was  not  used  to  determine  any  policy  or  programs. 
President  Johnson's  administration  was  the  first  to 
institutionalize  income  levels  and  use  them  to  establish 
poverty  policies.  Federal  agencies  were  called  upon  to 
determine  just  what  income  separated  the  poor  from  the  non- 
poor.4 

Initially  the  poverty  line  was  calculated  using 
temporary,  emergency  caloric,  but  not  necessarily 
nutritional,  needs  as  identified  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  (higher  for  men  than  for  women) . Dollar  amounts 
to  purchase  this  "economy  food  plan"  were  assumed  to  be  1/3 

4 

The  Council  of  Economic  Advisors  and  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
worked  on  the  issue  and  arrived  at  a rigid  figure  of  $3,000 
per  family  as  the  poverty  line.  The  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  under  the  direction  of  Mollie 
Orshansky  (1965)  with  information  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  created  a more  flexible  standard  dependent  upon 
the  family's  conditions.  After  some  political  maneuvering, 
it  was  their  criteria  that  were  adopted  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 
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of  total  income.  Adjustments  were  made  for  family  sizes, 
farm  or  non-farm  residence,  and  sex  and  age  of  head  of 
household  but  not  for  regional  costs  of  living,  children' s 
ages,  or  available  assets  (Kershaw,  1970) . National,  state, 
and  local  governments  accepted  the  resulting  statistics  and 
used  them  for  community  action  plans,  economic  opportunity 
programs,  and  indirectly  AFDC  eligibility. 

Income  levels,  thus  created  and  eventually  adjusted 
using  the  Consumer  Price  Index,  have  enjoyed  continuous  use 
as  the  poverty  indicator.  It  is  significant  to  note  that 
this  United  States  official  definition  of  poverty  is  a 
statistical  manipulation  (created  from  a dated  bare  bones, 
economy  food  budget,  using  a one  third  income  rule  based  on 
pretax  income,  and  without  consideration  of  assets  or  in- 
kind  transfers)  and  essentially  arbitrary  (Haveman,  1987) . 

From  measurement  to  enumeration,  a profile  of  the  poor 
emerged  during  the  Johnson  years.  Three  broad  features  set 
the  parameters  for  policy.  First,  the  disproportionate 
numbers  of  minorities  living  in  poverty  pointed  to  the 
inequities  in  economic  opportunities.  Discriminatory  and 
structural  barriers  faced  by  minorities  when  seeking  better 
paying  jobs  were  acknowledged  to  exist.  Second,  obvious 
concentrations  of  poverty  indicated  a regional  component  to 
the  problem.  Some  localities  and  neighborhoods  did  not  or 
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could  not  provide  sufficient  economic  opportunities.  This 
was  particularly  true  for  rural  areas  where  businesses  had 
never  developed  and  for  inner  cities  from  which  businesses 
had  fled.  A third  feature  was  the  belief  that  some  pockets 
of  poverty  were  self-regenerating.  There  arose  an  argument 
that  a "culture  of  poverty"  existed,  the  "hard  core"  poor 
whose  lifestyle  generated  poverty  and  passed  that  on  to 
subsequent  generations  (Haveman,  1987) . 

Unlike  the  New  Deal  era  with  its  emphasis  on  "putting 
America  to  work, " the  Great  Society  programs  incorporated 
these  three  features  into  a three  pronged  (but  not  mutually 
exclusive)  attack  on  poverty.  Structural  barriers  faced 
civil  rights  legislation,  protections  for  migrant  workers 
(who  until  1966  had  been  denied  minimum  wage  protection  and 
the  ability  to  join  unions) , and  special  programs  to  address 
the  needs  of  Native  Americans  living  on  reservations.  Rural 
areas  were  given  a mixture  of  grants  and  loans  to  help  both 
farmers  and  non-farmers  improve  their  economic  position. 
Neighborhoods  of  all  types  began  Community  Action  Programs 
to  assist  in  their  rejuvenation.  In  an  effort  to  address  the 
"culture  of  poverty, " programs  were  designed  with  youth  in 
mind  hoping  to  "break  the  cycle"  of  poverty.  These  included 
Head  Start  for  the  very  young  and  Job  Corps  for  unemployed 


youth. 
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Women  had  a paradoxical  place  in  the  Great  Society. 
World  War  II  had  exposed  women  as  capable  workers  in  many 
fields,  yet  policy  makers  in  the  1960s  maintained  much  of 
the  pre-war  attitude,  that  a woman's  place  was  in  the  home. 
So  that  even  as  plans  were  made  to  improve  the  lot  of  the 
poor  generally,  "husbandless  mothers"  were  considered  among 
those  "who  cannot  be  expected  to  solve  their  problems 
through  the  labor  market"  (Kershaw,  1970:  4).  When  the  Job 
Corps  program  was  being  developed  "Almost  all  of  those 
directly  concerned  with  the  program  felt  that  its  real 
concern  should  be  with  the  males,  until  a much  larger  dent 
in  the  needy  male  population  was  made"  (Kershaw,  1970:  29). 
The  accepted  attitude  towards  women  was  revealed  in 
Levitan's  explanation  of  the  theory  behind  the  Job  Corps 
"[men]  would  be  the  future  family  breadwinners,  and  that 
returns  on  money  invested  in  training  girls  would  be  short- 
lived because  they  would  soon  marry  and  assume  family 
responsibilities"  (Levitan,  1969:  281) . As  with  the  New  Deal 
legislation,  homemaking  was  given  no  economic  value  and 
unfortunately  the  labor  market  was  not  completely  opened  to 


women  either. 
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The  quintessential  program  for  poor  women.  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children,5  had  been  a minor  and 
noncontroversial  part  of  the  1935  Social  Security  Act  nor 
was  it  a central  part  of  Johnson's  War  on  Poverty.  However, 
it  was  impacted  by  the  growing  concepts  about  who  was  poor 
and  who  was  receiving  AFDC  benefits.  Programs  of  the  1960s 
were  based  on  the  belief  that  economic  opportunity  for 
everyone,  if  they  wanted  it,  would  result  from  the  Great 
Society  policies. 

Descriptions  of  AFDC  recipients  often  paralleled  the 
language  identifying  the  "hardcore  poor,"  probably 
untrainable,  unwilling  to  work,  and  mired  in  immoral 
behaviors.  Mothers  and  children  receiving  cash  assistance 
were  viewed  with  concern,  if  not  alarm,  but  seldom  with  the 
caretaker  paternalism  of  the  ADC  recipients  in  the  1930s. 
Four  factors  elicited  this  concern;  rising  welfare  rolls, 
composition  of  the  welfare  rolls,  evidence  of  multiple 
generations  on  the  welfare  rolls,  and  the  cost  of  the 
program  (Katz,  1996) . AFDC  was  on  the  verge  of  its  descent 
into  the  most  despised  welfare  program  in  the  United  States, 
a descent  ending  with  its  demise  in  1996. 


This  program  was  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  until  1962  when 
AFDC-UP  (unemployed  or  underemployed  parent)  was  added  on  a 
voluntary  participation  by  the  states  basis.  Florida  did  not 
adopt  this  program  until  1990  when  the  federal  government 
made  it  a mandatory  part  of  AFDC. 
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For  thirty  years  (1936  to  1966)  the  number  of  AFDC 
recipients  had  been  steadily  yet  minimally  increasing.  The 
rate  of  expansion  had  not  even  kept  pace  with  population 
growth.  This  was  taken  as  a sign  of  the  country's  economic 
health  and  most  public  officials  did  not  pay  attention  to 
the  program.  The  years  between  1966  and  1972  witnessed 
radical  social  changes  and  a 300%  increase  in  the  AFDC  rolls 
(Teles,  1996;  Patterson,  1994) . Alarm  was  sounded.  Multiple 
reasons  for  the  increase  were  proposed.  Changes  were  sought. 

This  "welfare  crisis"  was  blamed  on  illegitimate 
births,  excessive  fertility  of  welfare  mothers,  and 
increasing  numbers  of  African  American  women  receiving  aid. 
Alternatively,  welfare  in  the  form  of  AFDC  was  blamed  for 
causing  family  break  up,  immoral  behavior,  unwillingness  to 
work,  generational  dependency,  and  straining  the  government 
budget.  The  stereotype  "hardened  into  the  image  of  the  black 
woman  with  hordes  of  illegitimate  children  ..."  (Trattner, 
1989:  299))  The  program  persisted  but  would  never  regain  a 
positive  image. 

Another  War:  The  Enemy  is  Welfare 

AFDC  faced  sporadic  attacks  from  conservatives,  who 
claimed  it  caused  dependence,  and  from  liberals,  who  argued 
that  it  did  not  do  enough  to  lift  recipients  out  of  poverty. 
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Reforms6  continued  to  be  proposed  throughout  the  1970s  but 
no  major  changes  took  hold  until  Ronald  Reagan  became 
president.  He  brought  to  the  White  House  strong  anti-welfare 
beliefs  that  had  been  expressed  years  earlier  in  his  1967 
inaugural  address  as  governor  of  California.  "We  are  not 
going  to  perpetuate  poverty  by  substituting  a permanent  dole 
for  a paycheck"  (Patterson,  1994:  172).  Despite  research7  to 
the  contrary,  Reagan  claimed  that  welfare  recipients 
remained  on  the  rolls  for  years,  even  generations,  did  not 
want  to  work,  and  gave  birth  to  large  numbers  of  children 
without  being  married  just  to  receive  additional  funds. 
Through  ingenuous  use  of  the  media,  Reagan's  erroneous 
perceptions  of  "welfare  queens"  were  turned  into  the 
nation's  "reality"  (Melich,  1998). 


6 

Richard  Nixon  proposed  the  Family  Assistance  Plan;  Gerald 
Ford  drafted  the  Income  Security  Plan;  and  Jimmy  Carter 
developed  the  Program  for  Better  Jobs  and  Income.  None  were 
enacted. 

7 

The  Great  Society  funded  a considerable  amount  of  research 
on  poverty.  A comprehensive  discussion  can  be  found  in 
Poverty  Policy  and  Poverty  Research  (1987)  by  Robert  H. 
Haveman.  Michigan's  Panel  Study  on  Income  Dynamics,  the 
largest  of  the  studies,  found  that  dependency  was  neither 
long  term  nor  generational  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  and 
discrimination  against  blacks  and  women  in  the  job  market 
affected  their  ability  to  earn  sufficient  income  to  rise  out 
of  poverty.  Other  studies  documented  that  most  welfare 
recipients  had  a strong  desire  to  work  (Goodwin,  1983) . 
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Reagan's  perspective  on  the  appropriate  role  for  the 
national  government  was  also  strongly  conservative.  Domestic 
policies  belonged  in  the  states,  national  military  supremacy 
was  of  paramount  importance,  and  free  enterprise  was  the 
best  solution  to  economic  affairs.  His  actions  followed  his 
ideas.  Responsibility  for  domestic  issues  were  increasingly 
devolved  to  the  states,  enormous  sums  of  money  were  spent 
building  the  military,  tax  cuts  were  given  to  the  rich 
(especially  in  his  first  two  years  in  office) , and  industry 
regulations  were  reduced. 

The  Reagan  administration  acted  early  to  cut  social 
programs,  beginning  with  the  termination  of  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  (CETA)  funds.  CETA 
had  provided  public  employment  and  on-the-job  training  for 
unemployed  men  and  women  since  1973.  Although,  like  most 
employment  and  training  programs,  it  had  shown  only  modest 
gains  for  those  involved,  CETA  had  been  able  to  improve 
earning  ability  for  women  in  the  program  by  an  average  of 
$1,685  annually  (Rodgers,  Jr.,  1996). 

This  action  was  followed  by  the  passage  of  the  Omnibus 
Reconciliation  Act  (OBRA)  of  1981  which  shortened  the  gross 
earnings  deduction  of  $30  and  1/3  to  4 months8  and  reduced 

8 

To  determine  ongoing  eligibility  once  a welfare  recipient 
began  working,  a formula  was  used  to  deduct  the  first  $30 
dollars  of  gross  income  and  then  1/3  of  the  remaining  gross 
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or  removed  other  allowed  work  deductions  for  AFDC  recipients 
who  were  working  their  way  off  welfare.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  in  two  years  OBRA  1981  increased  poverty  by 
2%  (Patterson,  1994) . 

During  his  tenure  as  president  Reagan  continuously 
promoted  welfare  recipients  as  "cheats"  and  "freeloaders" 
giving  them  the  status  of  calculating,  self-determining 
individuals  rather  than  people  faced  with  economic  forces 
beyond  their  control.  Reagan's  determination  to  remove  the 
AFDC  program  from  the  national  government's  responsibility 
did  not  succeed,  but  his  hard  line  position  on  welfare 
recipients  gained  popularity  within  the  Republican  party. 

Throughout  Reagan's  stay  at  the  White  House  federal 
funding  had  been  slashed  for  AFDC  (a  loss  of  12.7%  between 
1982  and  1985) , childcare,  school  lunch  and  nutrition 
programs,  Food  Stamps,  family  planning,  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse  treatment,  and  Job  Corps.  If  Congress  had  allowed,  the 
cuts  in  social  programs  would  have  been  broader  and  deeper 
(Trattner, 1989;  Patterson,  1994;  Katz,  1996). 

The  reality  of  the  Reagan  administration  was  that 
unemployment  rose  to  10%  (Trattner,  1989;  Patterson,  1994) 
and  "business  failures  were  occurring  in  unprecedented 

income  before  reductions  in  benefit  amounts.  OBRA  1981 
reduced  the  time  a working  welfare  recipient  could  claim 
this  allowance  to  only  4 months,  benefits  were  then  reduced 
and  frequently  canceled  because  of  minimal  gross  income. 
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numbers  and  thousands  of  people  across  the  nation  were  being 
thrown  into  the  streets..."  (Trattner,  1989,  p.  333).  From 
1980  to  1983  poverty  rose  from  11.7%  to  15.3%  (Trattner, 
1989;  Patterson,  1994;  Katz,  1996) . The  Physicians  Task 
Force  on  Hunger  announced  in  1985  that  hunger  had  returned 
as  a serious  problem,  "20  million  Americans  went  hungry  at 
some  point  each  month"  (Katz,  1996,  p.  299) . AFDC  payments 
remained  unindexed  for  inflation,  propelling  recipients  into 
ever  deepening  poverty. 

In  1984,  when  14.4%  of  the  entire  population  lived 
below  the  poverty  line,  disparity  was  revealed  by 
comparisons  of  various  groups;  11.5%  of  all  whites,  33.8%  of 
all  blacks,  and  28.4%  of  all  Hispanics  lived  in  poverty. 

Even  relative  poverty,  or  the  income  gap  between  the  highest 
and  lowest  earners,  rose  sharply  in  the  1980s  (Patterson, 
1994;  Katz,  1996). 

Proponents  of  the  structural  causes  of  poverty  had  not 
vanished  but  they  were  not  heard  by  the  Reagan 
administration.  The  concept  of  the  underclass,  a group 
immersed  in  crime  and  immoral  behavior,  surged.  Although  it 
was  estimated  that  only  25%  of  the  population  living  in 
poverty  fell  into  this  group,  it  was  this  "shocking"  and 
"dangerous"  group  that  came  to  personify  welfare.  They  were 
largely  Black  and  Hispanic  males  or  poor  women,  and  punitive 
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measures  were  promoted  as  the  "cure."  The  minority  woman 
became  viewed  as  undeserving  of  government  aid,  a concept 
which  was  then  extended  to  all  AFDC  recipients. 

In  1992  Clinton  campaigned  with  a promise  "to  end 
welfare  as  we  know  it."  When  the  Republicans  gained  control 
of  Congress  in  1994,  the  Contract  with  America  pledged  to 
scale  back  the  federal  government  and  devolve  more  power  to 
the  states.  Newt  Gingrich  entered  as  Speaker  of  the  House 
with  an  agenda  to  "blow  away"  any  remnants  of  the  New  Deal 
and  the  Great  Society  (Melich,  1998:  327).  AFDC  was  to  be 
one  of  the  casualties  of  this  new  war.9 

Lessons  To  Be  Learned 

Commonalities  appear  throughout  the  history  of  poverty 
policies  in  the  United  States.  The  debates  have  reflected  a 
strong  fear  of  the  "dole"  creating  dependency.  Once 
government  gives  money  to  the  working  age  poor,  it  is 
argued,  they  will  continue  to  expect  that  money  and  more. 
This  sentiment  is  seldom  mentioned  with  regard  to  businesses 
receiving  monetary  incentives  or  tax  breaks  accorded  to  the 
wealthy.  Another  persistent  tenet  is  the  need  to  define  who 
is  deserving  and  who  is  not  deserving  of  aid.  Each  category 

9 

The  legislative  changes  (national  and  state)  that  occurred 
regarding  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  is  covered 
more  fully  in  the  concluding  chapter  as  they  took  effect 
after  the  data  set  used  here  was  collected. 
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is,  however,  mutable  through  time.  A third  thread  evident 
throughout  U.S.  history  is  the  debate  between  the  self- 
determining  individual  versus  the  environment  as  a 
determinant  of  poverty. 

A notable  shift  regarding  the  role  of  poor  women  is 
revealed  by  the  history  of  welfare  policy.  Women,  generally, 
were  not  expected  to  participate  in  the  work  world  until 
late  in  the  twentieth  century.  Their  economic  status  was 
primarily  a family  responsibility.  Significantly,  exceptions 
existed  for  African  American  slave  women  and  later  immigrant 
women.  By  1935,  the  national  government  acknowledged  some 
responsibility  for  aiding  widows  or  abandoned  women  with 
children,  but  not  for  enabling  them  to  earn  their  way  into 
independence.  Minor  changes  began  in  the  1960s,  both  in  the 
slight  expansion  of  women  working  as  well  as  modest  training 
programs  for  them.  Still,  the  concept  of  a woman  supporting 
a family  was  not  mainstreamed.  The  1980s  and  90s  revealed 
not  only  an  expectation  for  a poor  woman  to  work,  but 
punishments  for  not  doing  so.  Training  programs, 
unfortunately,  were  not  available  to  all  and  were  primarily 
provided  only  for  low  paying  jobs.  At  no  time  was  making  a 
home  and  raising  children  considered  to  contribute  to  the 
economy.  The  overall  trend  has  been  from  expected  dependency 
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on  father,  then  on  a husband,  to  being  blamed  for  dependency- 
on  public  aid. 

The  significance  of  racial  perceptions  of  welfare 
recipients  and  consequent  concepts  of  worthiness  should  not 
be  overlooked  (Gilens,  1999) . As  this  historical  overview 
has  revealed,  the  Freedman's  Bureau  had  to  include  whites  as 
beneficiaries  before  Congress  would  approve  aid  to  freed 
slaves.  The  AFDC  program  remained  relatively  untouched  until 
the  realization  that  significant  numbers  of  black  women  were 
receiving  aid.  The  "welfare  queen"  was  consistently 
portrayed  as  a black  woman  even  though  the  majority  of 
welfare  recipients  were  white. 

While  judgements  about  women  with  children  have 
generally  shifted  from  worthy  of  public  aid  to  undeserving 
except  in  the  most  dire  of  circumstances,  immigrant  groups 
have  oscillated  between  the  two  positions.  Many  foreigners 
were  brought  to  the  United  States  to  work  in  the  fields  or 
on  the  railroads  but  denied  the  rights  of  citizenship. 

Others  arrived  seeking  a better  life  but  found  themselves 
discriminated  against.  Aid  to  those  in  poverty  has  been  both 
provided  and  denied  depending  upon  the  times  and  conditions. 
The  trend  at  the  close  of  the  twentieth  century  has  been  to 


reduce  benefits  to  aliens. 
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How  different  the  procession  of  programs  might  have 
been  if  homemaking  and  child-rearing  had  been  accorded  an 
economic  value.  What  if  policy  had  centered  on  the  person 
who  had  not  provided  financial  or  emotional  support  for 
children  rather  than  on  the  person  struggling  to  fulfill 
both  roles  of  homemaker  and  breadwinner?  Suppose  public  work 
training  programs  had  been  fully  available  regardless  of 
gender?  What  if  pay  equity  and  comparable  pay  issues  had 
been  the  centerpiece  for  poverty  policies?  Imagine  if  the 
United  States  had  adopted  a full  employment  economic  policy 
or  had  been  dedicated  to  ending  racism,  sexism,  and  ageism. 

"What  ifs"  and  "what  might  have  beens"  are  ruminations 
that  can  not  change  what  is.  They  can,  however,  serve  to 
expand  our  range  of  thought.  We  need  to  recognize  how 
judgmental  our  policies  have  been  when  it  comes  to  certain 
segments  of  our  population  and  acknowledge  that  those 
judgements  have  not  served  us  well.  Are  the  poor 
fundamentally  different  than  other  human  beings?  Is  any  vice 
or  avarice  truly  exclusive  to  them?  To  what  extent  can 
individuals  really  determine  their  economic  circumstances? 
Perhaps  it  is  time  to  emphasize  the  causes  of  economic 
success  in  the  United  States  rather  than  poverty  and  its 


demographics . 


CHAPTER  3 

THEORY  SHOULD  MATTER 

Theory  and  Policy 

"What  we  see  is  what  we  look  for"  (Zohar  and  Marshall, 
1994:  44).  Values  that  we  hold  affect  the  facts  to  which  we 
pay  attention.  As  facts  are  observed  they  recombine  with 
pre-existing  values  to  form  a basis  for  action  or  inaction, 
for  understanding  or  misunderstanding.  Policy  emerges  from 
this  dynamic  as  does  research  and  theory  development.  To 
believe  that  a clear,  linear  progression  from  theory  to 
research  to  policy  exists  is  to  be  deluded.  People  operate 
in  different  spheres  with  different  motivations  and  goals. 
Those  responsible  for  policy  development  or  implementation 
seldom,  if  ever,  use  formal,  tested  theories  to  generate 
policy.  Instead,  policy  makers  are  embroiled  in  political 
competition  and  compromise,  conflicting  citizen  preferences, 
and  bureaucratic  realities,  what  Iyengar  (1991)  calls 
"contextual  cues"  (Rourke,  1984;  Meier,  1993;  Jones,  1994; 
Anderson, 1994 ; Mazmanian  and  Sabatier,  1983). 

Policy  makers  seek  politically  feasible  responses  to 
public  problems.  They  may  fail  to  acknowledge  a problem, 
argue  over  the  definition  of  a problem,  or  be  unwilling  to 
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act  on  a problem,  but  whatever  they  do  or  don't  do,  their 
perspective  remains  a practical  one.  Policy  makers  may 
request  studies  when  problems  persist,  or  are 
"rediscovered,"  or  when  policy  is  evaluated.  The  results  may 
include  theories  that  attract  attention,  particularly  if 
they  support  already  held  views.  Theory,  if  one  accepts  the 
current  policy  process  models,  does  not  precipitate  policy 
(Anderson,  1994;  Rourke,  1984;  Meier,  1993;  Jones,  1994). 

Poverty  Policies 

Evident  in  poverty  policies  of  the  United  States  is  the 
omnipresent  judgement  of  who  is  worthy  or  unworthy  of 
assistance.  Also,  because  the  U.S.  is  an  industrialized, 
capitalist  system  which  uses  income  as  a proxy  for  well 
being,  policy  identifies  who  should  and  should  not  be 
expected  to  seek  income  from  the  labor  market.  Values  about 
worthiness  and  employability  propel  policy.  The  fear  of 
creating  unworthiness  in  the  form  of  dependency  sets  the 
boundaries  for  programs  implemented. 

Programs  establish  the  criteria  for  who  deserves  aid 
and/or  who  must  work,  but  programs  are  time  bound.  Society's 
perceptions  and  expectations  change.  As  societal  values 
change,  policy  is  amended  and  reformed.  Aid  to  Dependent 
Children  evolved  from  a program  designed  to  keep  mothers  in 
the  home  with  their  children  to  one  that  requires  women  to 
place  their  children  into  day  care  and  work  outside  of  the 
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home,  from  providing  income  assistance  to  blaming  that 
assistance  for  causing  dependency.  The  change  is  due  more  to 
transformations  of  beliefs  about  who  should  participate  in 
the  labor  force  and  who  receives  benefits  rather  than  any 
particular  theory  about  poverty. 

Poverty  Theories 

Prevailing  theories  about  the  causes  of  poverty  and/or 
dependency  are  embedded  within  contemporary  beliefs  about 
the  poor.  The  United  States  embraces  a strong  tradition  of 
individualism,  emphasizing  the  rights,  liberty  and  dignity 
of  the  individual.  It  is  assumed  that  individuals  control 
their  own  destiny  (Tiller,  1997) . Capitalism,  an  economic 
system  grounded  in  private  ownership  of  property  and  free 
market  forces,  reinforces  and  is  reinforced  by  this 
ideology.  Together  these  concepts  promote  the  idea  that  the 
causes  of  poverty  are  found  within  the  individual.  This,  it 
is  proposed  here,  is  one  terminus  of  a spectrum  of  theories 
about  poverty. 

National  recognition  of  slavery  as  an  inherent 
violation  of  individualism,  periodic  collapses  of  the 
economy  (particularly  the  Great  Depression  of  the  1930s), 
and  the  record  of  discriminatory  (especially  gender  and 
race)  practices  in  the  market  place  and  other  societal 
institutions  support  the  opposite  end  of  the  spectrum.  At 
this  terminus  are  found  theories  identifying  the  environment 
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and  societal  institutions  as  responsible  for  a person' s 
economic  fortunes. 

This  continuum  contains  a middle  region  which  concedes 
that  neither  the  individual  nor  the  environment  function 
alone.  These  theories  acknowledge  that  free  will  and  self- 
determination  are  not  obliterated  by  environmental  forces 
and  equally,  individuals  do  not  entirely  control  the 
community  in  which  they  live.  Disputes  arise  when  attempting 
to  delineate  where  individual  responsibility  and  societal 
responsibility  lie. 

The  primary  difficulty  for  practical  application  of  the 
entire  range  of  theories  is  that  poverty  and/or  dependency 
on  aid  is  the  dependent  condition.  This  causal  designation 
requires  that  poverty  or  dependency  temporally  follow  all  of 
the  other  variables.  Additionally,  research  often  isolates 
the  poor  or  welfare  recipient  population  before  analysis 
begins,  further  complicating  the  causal  chain.  Is  poverty 
caused  by,  or  does  poverty  cause,  any  particular 
characteristic?  Since  the  1960s,  policy  makers  have  targeted 
specific  characteristics  of  the  poor  or  where  they  live, 
attempting  to  change  them  and  assuming  that  the  change  will 
effect  the  alleviation  of  poverty. 

I propose  that  for  effective  policy,  it  is  less 
important  how  a person  or  family  becomes  poor  than  it  is  how 
they  can  become  "unpoor."  Development  of  a theory  of 
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solution,  what  causes  economic  independence  from  public 
assistance,  rather  than  a theory  of  the  problem,  what  causes 
poverty  or  dependence,  is  the  perspective  that  drives  this 
research.  This  alternative  view,  a prediction  of  economic 
viability,  is  a subtle  but  crucial  difference  from  theories 
of  poverty.  The  dependent  variable  is  changed  to  economic 
viability  and  policy  gains  the  potential  to  follow  theory. 

A brief  examination  of  the  theory  spectrum  mentioned 
provides  the  background  upon  which  this  contrasting 
perspective  is  built.  An  actual  family  portrait  demonstrates 
some  of  the  limitations  of  these  theories.  Finally,  the 
problem  is  looked  at  anew,  seeking  alternative  solutions  to 
those  historically  applied  to  the  problem  of  poverty  and 
dependency. 

The  Individual  as  Cause 

Arguing  that  individuals  are  responsible  for  their  own 
poverty  or  dependence  relies  on  the  traditions  and  myths 
about  rugged  individualism.  Failure  to  succeed,  it  is 
supposed,  means  that  there  is  an  essential  flaw  in  the 
individual,  either  personality,  mental  deficiency,  or 
physical  disability. 

Burroughs  states  that  paupers'  "vicious  habits"  and 
shameful  indolence"  causes  their  condition  (Burroughs,  1834 
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as  quoted  in  Katz,  1996:  19). 1 President  Reagan  spoke  about 
welfare  recipients  as  "cheats"  and  "freeloaders"  needlessly 
swelling  the  welfare  rolls2  (Trattner,  1989:  327-328). 
Scholars  such  as  Charles  Murray  propose  that  recipients  of 
welfare  (particularly  AFDC  women)  consciously  and 
deliberately  choose  to  accept  assistance  in  order  to  avoid 
work.  Murray  further  asserts  that  the  fathers  of  AFDC 
children  prefer  to  live  off  of  their  AFDC  girlfriends.  The 
Great  Society  programs,  he  continues,  created  the  situation 
but  the  people  who  benefit  from  social  welfare  are 
responsible  for  their  own  problems  (Murray,  1984).  In  the 
Bell  Curve  (Herrnstein  and  Murray,  1994),  the  authors  argue 
that  Latinos  and  blacks  occupy  lower  paying  jobs  because 
they  are  less  intelligent  with  low  moral  conscience  and 
general  social  incompetence.  Even  public  opinion  polls  show 
that  many  Americans  believe  that  individuals  suffer  poverty 
because  of  their  own  individual  flaws  (Kluegel  and  Smith, 
1986;  Wilson,  1996:  161;  Gilens,  1999) . 


It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  Burroughs  distinguished 
between  paupers,  who  brought  themselves  into  ruin,  and  those 
who  suffered  poverty  through  misfortune,  not  of  their  making 
(Katz,  1996). 

2 

For  a thorough  discussion  of  Ronald  Reagan's  anti-welfare 
policies  see  Patterson,  1994,  Chapter  14,  pp. 210-223. 
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Emphasis  on  an  individual's  flaws  tends  to  discourage 
government  from  actively  providing  assistance  and  instead 
encourages  punitive  measures  in  tandem  with  any  aid  given. 
Lack  of  motivation,  unwilling  to  work,  and  immoral  behaviors 
are  declared  causes  of  poverty  and  render  a person  as 
unworthy  of  aid.  Yet,  these  same  attributes  are  overlooked 
or  excused  in  the  wealthier  segments  of  the  population.  Some 
conditions  (especially  physical  disabilities)  are  accepted 
as  beyond  the  person' s control  and  so  offer  some  level  of 
"deservedness."  But  the  definition  of  disability  changes 
over  time,  as  does  expectations  of  that  person's  place  in 
the  labor  force. 

These  theories  falter  in  their  assumptions  of  control 
and  rational  activity.  Individuals  live  as  part  of  a 
community,  interacting  with  it  and  other  individuals.  They 
do  not  have  absolute  control  over  the  opportunities  that  are 
available  to  them  nor  can  they  determine  the  actions  and 
reactions  of  the  people  they  deal  with.  There  also  remains 
the  problem  of  explaining  people  living  in  poverty  but  who 
do  not  share  the  particular  "flaw"  being  analyzed  and  of  the 
financially  independent  who  do. 

The  dangers  of  creating  policy  based  on  these  theories 
is  that  they  can  provide  government  officials  with  reasons 
for  not  protecting  the  welfare  of  all  the  citizens,  as 
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promised  in  the  Constitution,  and  they  do  not  admit  to  the 
need  to  eliminate  job  market  discriminatory  practices. 

The  Environment  as  Cause 

Another  set  of  theories  focus  on  causal  elements  beyond 
the  individual,  the  environment.  One  branch  dwells  upon 
economic  principles  while  another  on  societal  factors. 

Some  who  interpret  the  economic  system  as  the  cause  of 
poverty  may  accuse  capitalism  itself  (Marxism) , the 
availability  of  jobs  (market  analysis),  or  the  economic 
repercussions  of  technology3  (type  of  work  available) . 

Marxist  theorists  emphasize  that  the  essence  of  capitalism 
is  the  maximization  of  profits  and  since  high  labor  costs 
prevent  high  profits,  wages  must  be  kept  down.  Manipulation 
of  the  work  force  assures  a ready  pool  of  cheap  labor  and  a 
certain  level  of  unemployment.  The  poor  are  powerless  to 
change  the  system  because  they  lack  political  clout  (Piven 
and  Cloward,  1971;  Braun,  1997,  chapter  2) . 

Alternatively,  market  analysts  note  that  job 
availability  waxes  and  wanes  as  the  economy  goes  through 
cycles.  Depressions  and  recessions  create  large  numbers  of 
poor  but  this  number  shrinks  as  the  economy  recovers.  On  a 


3 

The  most  famous  example  of  anti-technology  workers  is  the 
machine  smashing  Luddites  of  early  19th  century  England. 
Resistence  to  or  the  sabotage  of  technology  is  often 
referred  to  as  Neo-Luddism  (Volti,  1995;  Thomas,  1972) . 
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smaller  scale,  neighborhoods  cycle  also.  Those  that  fail  to 
attract  or  hold  businesses  will  experience  higher  levels  of 
poverty.  Since  population  growth  in  the  U.S.  has  been  steady 
but  the  economy  has  not,  there  will  always  be  more  people 
looking  for  work  than  jobs  available,  poverty  results. 

The  type  of  work  available  is  also  critical  in 
determining  the  cause  of  poverty.  Some  theorists  look  toward 
the  growth  of  technologies  as  a cause  for  poverty.  They  cite 
automation  for  a loss  of  jobs  or  the  new  high  technology  for 
creating  a bipolar  job  market.  Low  paying  service  jobs  and 
high  paying  technology  jobs  with  little  in  between  are  its 
characteristics.  Those  without  appropriate  skills  suffer 
economically  (Volti,  1995;  Mesthene,  1997). 

Society  based  arguments  concentrate  on  the  barriers 
faced  by  particular  segments  of  the  population  (racism, 
sexism,  ageism) , or  the  failures  of  social  institutions  to 
adequately  prepare  everyone  for  economic  success 
(particularly  educational  institutions),  or  on  the  structure 
of  society  itself.  Connections  between  race,  ethnicity,  and 
poverty  were  brought  clearly  into  focus  during  the  Civil 
Rights  movement  of  the  1960s.  Despite  many  changes  since, 
discrepancies  still  present  in  occupations  and  incomes 
between  white  males  and  virtually  every  other  group  attest 
to  ongoing  societal  barriers  to  economic  success. 
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Policy  makers  who  focus  on  any  of  these  environmental 
causes  seek  solutions  outside  of  the  individual's  sphere  of 
control;  macroeconomics,  empowerment  zones,  community  action 
programs,  "fixing"  the  schools,  etc.  Difficulties  arise 
because  of  their  inability  to  explain  individuals  who 
seemingly  overcome  an  adversarial  environment  to  become 
financially  secure  or  individuals  who  appear  to  live  in  a 
most  favorable  environment  yet  fail  to  succeed  financially. 
Contextual  Variables  Teach  Behaviors  that  Cause  Poverty 

The  middle  region  of  the  theory  continuum  includes 
elements  of  individual  and  environment.  Causality  is 
attributed  to  the  environment.  Individuals  are  placed  in  a 
milieu,  a "culture,"  that  determines  their  characteristics 
and  behaviors.  Culture  causes  poverty.  Generally  however, 
the  "culture"  or  way  of  life  (Valentine,  1968)  is  considered 
only  in  its  dysfunctional  aspects  and  as  such,  it  is  the 
dysfunction  that  forms  the  root  of  poverty.  Similar 
dysfunctions  in  the  "successful  culture"  are  largely 
ignored.  Explorations  of  the  dynamic  two-way  interactions 
between  individual  and  environment  are  overlooked.  Which 
"parts"  of  the  individual,  the  environment,  or  the 
interactions  that  contribute  to,  or  prevent,  poverty  are 
left  undetermined. 

Within  this  genre  are  discussions  regarding  the  African 
American  culture  (Moynihan,  1965;  Frazier,  1966)  or  the 
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inner  city,  African  American  culture  (Banfield,  1970  and 
1974;  Jencks  and  Peterson  (eds.),  1991,  Wilson,  1990),  the 
Latino  culture  (Lewis,  1959  and  1966)  or  ethnic  minorities 
generally  (Glazer,  1963;  Mead,  1992) . Single  motherhood, 
generational  dependency,  and  attitudes  towards  work  or  the 
possibility  of  success  through  work  are  the  most  common 
"dysfunctions"  mentioned.  Unfortunately,  the  popular  mind 
clings  to  stereotypes  about  women  or  minorities  or  inner 
city  youth  and  often  policies  have  been  generated  from  this 
skewed  view. 

While  these  theoretical  constructs  compel  us  to  realize 
that  poverty  is  more  than  a "defective"  individual,  more 
than  an  environment  that  overwhelms  the  individual,  and  more 
than  a level  of  income,  they  tend  to  avoid  acknowledging  the 
strengths  of  these  "cultures"  that  enable  people  to  survive 
and  often  thrive  in  what  appears  to  be  a hostile  and 
deprecating  habitat.  They  have  a tendency  to  disregard  that 
these  subcultures  are  impacted  by  the  larger  American 
culture  and  that  the  same  "dysfunctions"  do  not  always  lead 
to  poverty. 

Reconstructing  Reality:  An  Example 

How  well  the  theories  fit  reality  depends  upon  the 
snapshot  of  a person's  or  family's  life  that  is  captured  by 
the  researcher.  Each  theory  previously  discussed  enlightens 
at  some  juncture  but  their  limitations  can  be  illustrated, 
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although  not  proven,  with  an  overview  of  a family's  fifty 
year  history.4 

Margery  Parker,  her  husband,  and  their  six  children 
purchased  a home  in  a small  Florida  town  shortly  after  World 
War  II.  The  local  welfare  agency  which  administered  the  ADC 
program  became  aware  of  them  when  Mr.  Parker  apparently 
deserted  the  family.  Through  home  visits  and  collaborating 
documents,  Margery  and  the  children  were  determined  eligible 
for  the  need  based  program. 

Mr.  Parker,  a World  War  II  veteran  (discharge  papers 
were  in  the  file) , had  been  in  and  out  of  jail  for 
drunkenness  and  violence  since  his  return  from  overseas.  He 
and  Mrs.  Parker  had  irregular  work  histories  throughout  the 
1950s.  The  family  was  poor  by  the  standards  of  the  day.  How 
are  we  to  interpret  their  poverty? 

Individual  centered  theories  may  point  to  the  husband' s 
alcohol  abuse  and  violence  as  character  flaws.  Was  this 
genetic  or  by  choice?  With  the  additional  information  that 


What  follows  is  an  actual  family' s story  as  it  is  revealed 
in  the  records  of  the  local  welfare  office.  Files  dating 
from  1949  through  1994  were  examined  as  part  of  an  earlier 
study  by  the  author  that  included  a random  sample  of  21 
families  whose  genealogy  was  traced.  Information  came  from 
worker  home  visits,  and  official  documents  (eg.  birth, 
marriage,  and  death  certificates)  that  were  kept  in  file.  As 
it  happened  the  family  was  also  personally  known  by  the 
researcher  during  her  employment  as  an  AFDC  specialist. 

Names  have  been  changed. 
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the  family  is  African  American,  other  theories  may  point  to 
the  prevalence  of  job  discrimination  and  racial  bias  of  the 
criminal  justice  system  as  causes  of  their  poverty.  With 
current  understanding  of  post  traumatic  stress  disorders 
("shell-shock"),  Mr.  Parker's  behavior  may  be  blamed  on  his 
WW  II  experiences.  One  could  also  view  the  limited  economic 
environment  of  rural  Florida  as  a causal  factor. 

The  file  also  indicates  that  Mr.  Parker  was  later 
admitted  to  the  state  mental  institution  and  subsequently 
committed  suicide.  This  could  add  mental  disability  to  the 
cause  of  poverty,  something  beyond  the  individual's  control. 
Despite  these  tragedies,  the  family  did  not  receive  aid 
continuously,  as  Mrs.  Parker  and  the  oldest  children  sought 
and  obtained  work.  This  behavior  refutes  the  theory  that  aid 
creates  dependency. 

Throughout  the  1960s,  the  oldest  son  is  reported  as 
displaying  violent  behaviors  and  then  leaving  home.  He 
appears  later  in  the  records  as  an  absent  parent  for  another 
AFDC  case,  his  first  wife.  Could  this  second  generation  of 
poverty  be  the  result  of  Mr.  Parker's  mental  problems  being 
passed  to  or  imitated  by  his  son?  Was  the  son  struggling 
with  the  frustrations  of  racial  discrimination  so  prevalent 
in  the  South  during  the  1960s?  Did  the  woman  deliberately 
seduce  the  man  just  to  have  babies  and  collect  welfare?  Her 
file  subsequently  lists  several  children  fathered  by  other 
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men  and  these  children  (boys  and  girls)  growing  up  to  have 
their  own  AFDC  cases  or  becoming  absent  parents.  Is  this 
evidence  of  generational  causality? 

Margery's  work  as  a domestic,  common  work  available  to 
a Black  woman  in  the  South  at  the  time,  does  not  lead  to 
ongoing  economic  independence.  The  family  endures  despite  no 
guaranteed  minimum  wage,  no  social  security  contribution,  no 
unemployment  insurance,  and  no  health  coverage.  When  Mrs. 
Parker  breaks  an  arm,  she  does  not  seek  medical  care.  It 
does  not  heal  properly  and  she  again  requests  aid.  The 
agency  sends  her  to  a physician  to  document  her  condition. 

Do  we  now  have  a person  "legitimately"  disabled  and 
deserving  of  aid?  Have  societal  racial  and  sexual  barriers 
created  a situation  that  could  have  been  avoided?  In  some 
perverted  rational  choice  sense,  did  Mrs.  Parker 
deliberately  have  an  accident  in  order  to  avoid  work?  Where 
does  the  real  cause  of  poverty  lie? 

Eventually,  all  the  Parker  sons  become  listed  as  absent 
parents  on  other  AFDC  cases.  All  of  the  daughters  open  their 
own  AFDC  cases,  some  very  briefly  and  others  longer.  Can  we 
now  argue  for  a culture  of  poverty?  In  1994  the  fourth 
generation  (the  eldest  son's  grandchild)  had  just  been  born 
on  AFDC.  Other  branches  of  the  family  live  in  the  same 
community  independent  of  public  assistance.  If  the  culture 
theory  holds  why  have  some  gained  economic  independence? 
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The  complications  of  life,  an  individual's  or  a 
family's,  can  not  be  contained  in  any  one  of  the  previous 
theories.  Nor  do  any  of  the  theories  help  us  identify  which 
interventions  would  have  altered  the  course  of  continued 
poverty  for  Margery  Parker.  Judgements  of  morality  or  lack 
thereof  do  not  help  to  find  solutions  either. 

An  Alternative  View:  Theory  for  Economic  Success 

Nature  versus  nurture,  individual  versus  environment, 
all  human  behavioral  studies  ponder  these  forces.  Poverty 
studies  are  no  exception.  Despite  their  limitations,  the 
theories  discussed  above  do  contribute  something  to  our 
understanding  of  the  human  condition.  Even  during  disputes 
about  their  validity  and  general  applicability,  we  are 
forced  to  search  deeper,  to  look  for  stronger  explanations. 

Policies  targeting  the  poor,  especially  when  the 
redistribution  of  cash  is  involved,  use  the  dichotomy  of 
individual  versus  environment  to  separate  the  non-deserving 
from  the  deserving  (respectively) . Yet,  human  beings  are  not 
separable  from  their  environment,  physical,  economic,  or 
social.  Compelling  theory  about  poverty  in  a resource  rich 
nation  and  effective  policy  to  alleviate  that  poverty  must 
attempt  to  understand  and  incorporate  all  aspects  of  the 
human  condition. 

Proposed  here  is  a theory  that  attempts  to  explain 
human  behavior,  avoiding  moral  judgements,  as  poor  families 
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pursue  their  economic  survival.  All  individuals  (rich  and 
poor,  all  skin  tones,  all  cultural  backgrounds)  exist  within 
a social  system.  Every  person  has  individual 
characteristics,  is  part  of  a family5,  and  the  family  is 
part  of  a larger  community.  Interactions  occur  between 
individuals,  within  the  family,  outside  of  the  family,  and 
with  the  wider  environment.  Many  forces  influence  a person's 
ability  and  willingness  to  enter  the  workforce  and 
consequently  the  economic  success  of  a family.  Change  and 
complexity  are  inescapable. 

A theory  of  family  economic  viability  based  upon  the 
principles  of  systems,  and  the  family  as  a social  system 
pursuing  its  function  as  producer  and  consumer,  is 
constructed  in  the  remainder  of  this  chapter.  Concepts  of 
complexity,  patterns,  and  chaotic  episodes  are  included.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  delineate  every  subtlety  to  find  a 
workable  thesis.  The  fundamentals  of  systems  theory,  family 
systems,  and  general  dynamics  of  families  functioning  as 
economic  units  will  be  examined.  Then  the  rudiments  of  a 
theory  of  family  economic  viability  will  be  presented.  While 
recognizing  the  many  functions  of  a family,  focusing  on  the 


5 

Family  is  used  in  its  broadest  sense  beyond  blood 
relationships  and  is  explained  more  fully  in  the  next 
section . 
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goal  of  being  economically  independent  from  public  aid 
permits  the  theory  to  unfold. 

Systems,  Families,  Complexity,  and  Chaotic  Episodes 

Our  world  contains  things  (animate  and  inanimate) , 
actions,  and  interactions  (purposeful  and  seemingly  random) . 
When  a group  of  things  become  identifiable  as  a population 
and  we  discern  purposeful  interactions  between  members  of 
the  population  and  with  the  environment  beyond,  we  have  a 
system.  Systems  may  have  rigid  boundaries  separating  members 
from  non-members  (formal),  or  more  mutable  margins 
(informal) . The  population  may  not  depend  on  any  outside 
information  to  function  (closed) , or  may  constantly  be 
learning  from  and  adjusting  to  the  "outside"  (open) . 
Regardless,  the  essence  of  a system  is  "elements  in 
interaction"  (Bertalanf fy,  1974) . 

These  phenomena  are  so  common,  so  pervasive,  that  we 
often  overlook  their  significance  in  comprehending  a 
specific  event  or  situation.  One  of  the  most  appealing 
aspects  of  systems  theory  is  its  applicability  to  a broad 
array  of  research  areas,  from  weather  and  mechanical  systems 
to  biological  and  social  systems.  Bertalanffy  (1974),  one  of 
the  earliest  proponents  of  system  studies,  maintains  that 
the  model  encourages  interdisciplinary  communication,  which 
strengthens  all  scientific  endeavors.  However,  Bailey  (1994) 
bemoans  that  the  continued  specialization  of  jargon  prevents 
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systems  theory  from  reaching  its  full  potential  for 
explaining  human  phenomena.  Regardless,  many  social 
scientists  have  explored,  particularly  during  the  1960s  and 
1970s,  applications  of  systems  models. 

Talcott  Parsons  (1951)  brings  system  concepts  to  bear 
on  sociological  studies.  He  notes  that  humans  may  have 
individual  goals  but  they  often  join  together  into  social 
organizations  that  also  have  a goal,  a human  system.  The 
system's  goal  "is  defined  as  a relation  between  a system  and 
the  relevant  parts  of  the  external  situation  in  which  it 
acts  or  operates."  Furthermore,  an  individual's  power  within 
the  group  is  related  to  how  much  they  can  get  others  to 
contribute  to  the  collective  goal. 

Alfred  Kuhn's  (1974)  concentration  on  information 
exchange  and  resulting  behaviors  of  a system  reveals  the 
presence  of  detectors  (receivers  of  information) , selectors 
(reflecting  the  inner  tendencies  of  the  society  while 
processing  information) , and  effectors  (execute  the  behavior 
selected) . Ultimately,  society  through  the  interaction  of 
these  elements  adapts  to  ensure  the  goal  of  system 
survivability . 

Norbert  Wiener  (1961)  explores  the  concept  of 
adaptability  further.  Feedback  loops  provide  a way  of 
introducing  and  reintroducing  information  into  a system  so 
that  the  system  may  be  regulated.  Wiener  uses  the  term 
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cybernetics,  essentially  control  engineering,  primarily  in 
reference  to  non-living  systems  in  search  of  a steady  state. 
However,  analogous  concepts  present  themselves  in  the  human 
context.  Regulation  becomes  rational  control,  equilibrium 
becomes  homeostasis,  an  automatic  self-regulation  resulting 
from  an  interdependence  of  the  elements  (Bailey,  1994) . 

Being  able  to  scientifically  regulate  or  control  human 
systems  is  an  appealing  notion  to  management  scientists6  and 
organizational  theorists.  Knowledge  of  organizational 
systems  can  help  establish  strategies  to  maximize  functions. 
Boulding' s (1956)  hierarchy  of  systems  based  on  increasing 
levels  of  complexity  forms  a framework  for  this 
understanding.  Human  organizations,  near  the  top  of  the 
hierarchy,  should  be  studied  in  terms  of  the  roles  people 
assume,  their  perceptions  of  those  roles,  and  the  channels 
of  communication.  Katz  and  Kahn  (1966)  reassert  the  need  to 
be  cognizant  of  the  environment  within  which  the 
organization  operates.  Human  organizations  are  open  systems 
and  their  functions  are  contingent  upon  conditions  external 
to  them.  Applications  for  various  system  concepts  are  sought 
by  Kast  and  Rosenzweig  (1972) , who  conclude  that  managers 


6 

Not  to  be  confused  with  scientific  management  and  the 
Frederick  Taylor  school  of  thought  that  searched  for  the  one 
best  way  of  accomplishing  a task. 
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utilize  system  principles  frequently  without  even  being 
aware  that  they  do  so. 

System  theory  is  not  embraced  by  the  majority  of  social 
scientists  (Jervis,  1999) . Emphasis  on  functionality  and 
control,  combined  with  problems  associated  with  imposing 
equilibrium,  homeostasis,  order,  and  steady  states  onto 
complex,  dynamic  human  systems  leads  to  less-than- 
satisfactory  epistemology.  However,  recent  interest  in 
systems  theory  can  be  found  in  the  works  of  Kenneth  Bailey 
(sociology)  and  Robert  Jervis  (political  science) . Both 
reject  equilibrium  as  a necessary  condition  and  accept 
complexity,  dynamism  and  elements  of  uncertainty  as 
inevitable  aspects  of  human  systems.  A growing  number  of 
scholars  exploring  the  place  of  complexity  and  chaos  in 
social  science  also  incorporate  systems  concepts.7 

Bailey  (1994)  synthesizes  older  systems  concepts  with 
new  ideas  about  the  dynamics  of  human  interactions  and  the 
resulting  complexity.  He  emphasizes  the  role  of  flexible 
boundaries  that  do  not  require  some  form  of  system 


7 

Two  edited  volumes  demonstrating  the  range  of  this 
exploration  which  includes  data  collection  and  analysis, 
political  science,  economics,  sociology,  and  management  are 
Chaos  Theory  in  the  Social  Sciences:  Foundations  and 
Applications  (1996),  edited  by  L.  Douglas  Kiel  and  Euel 
Elliott,  and  Chaos.  Complexity,  and  Sociology:  Myths. 
Models,  and  Theories  (1997),  edited  by  Raymond  A.  Eve,  Sara 
Horsfall,  and  Mary  E.  Lee. 
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equilibrium.  The  New  Systems  Theory  is  then  meshed,  but  not 
merged,  with  the  more  mainstream  neofunctionalism, 
structuration,  and  conflict  theories.8  There  exists  a common 
ground,  Bailey  asserts,  particularly  with  the  treatments  of 
time  and  change,  and  the  New  Systems  Theory  will  "add  to  the 
sociological  imagination"  (1994:  347). 

Jervis  (1999)  scrutinizes  international  history, 
exposing  the  interconnections  of  world  politics.  System 
methodologies,  he  states,  reveal  how  individuals  acting  with 
seemingly  unconnected  strategies  can  produce  aggregate 
behavior  that  is  "complex  and  ordered,  if  not  necessarily 
predictable  or  stable"  (1999:  7).  Interconnectedness  results 
in  non-linear,  non-additive  relationships  and  unexpected 
consequences.  This  complexity  is  in  no  small  measure  due  to 
human  behavior  that  is  predicated  on  expectations  of  what 
others  will  do  and  a realization  that  others  are  influenced 
by  their  own  expectations  of  likely  behaviors.  As  there  is 
never  only  one  set  of  actions  taking  place,  the  most 


8 

Bailey  uses  the  work  of  Alexander  as  representative  of 
neofunctionalism  which  rejects  equilibrium  and  concerns 
itself  with  functions  over  time.  Structuration  theory 
studies  the  transformation  of  structures  and  emphasizes 
structure/agency  relationships,  as  represented  by  Gidden' s 
work.  Collin's  conflict  theory  recognizes  competing 
interests  as  the  key  to  understanding  sociological  phenomena 
but  these  interests  are  malleable  over  time. 
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effective  strategy  is  to  employ  multiple  policies  that  act 
to  constrain  and  to  work  with  the  dynamics  of  the  system. 

Practitioners  of  family  therapy  have  long  incorporated 
system  concepts  to  develop  a better  understanding  of  family 
function  and  dysfunction  (Longres,  1995) . Although  therapy 
frequently  begins  with  one  individual,  placing  that 
individual  within  a family  system  which  interacts  with  the 
social  and  physical  environment  helps  to  unravel  various 
communication,  function,  and/or  behavior  problems.  To  use 
this  approach  effectively,  the  definition  of  family  must 
expand  beyond  the  traditional  family  as  a social  unit  with 
heterosexual  adults  whose  purpose  is  procreation  and  the 
socialization  of  children,  allowing  only  for  the 
interpersonal  ties  that  assist  in  these  functions  (Murdock 
as  found  in  Longres,  1995,  p 191) . This  limited  view  tends 
to  place  everyone  else  into  some  form  of  deviancy,  a most 
unproductive  categorization. 

A more  useful,  broader  interpretation  of  family  is 
expressed  by  Hartman  and  Laird.  A family  exists  "when  two  or 
more  people  construct  an  intimate  environment  that  they 
define  as  a family  ..."  (Longres,  1995:  191).  This  is 
characterized  by  a shared  living  space,  commitment,  and  if 
not  all,  at  least  some  of  the  more  traditional  roles  and 
functions  of  family  life,  such  as  procreation,  socialization 
of  children,  provision  of  affection  and  emotional  stability. 
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and  economic  cooperation.  This  closely  resembles  the  U.S. 
Census  Bureau's  definition  of  household,  people  who  live 
together  forming  an  economic  unit,  which  is  much  more  useful 
for  this  research.  No  one  family/household  (referred  to  as 
family  from  this  point  on)  is  inherently  superior  to  another 
but  given  the  environment  in  which  it  operates,  one  may  be 
seen  as  more  successful  than  another. 

Commonalities  between  general  systems  theory  and  family 
systems  exist. 

1.  Members  enter  and  leave  the  household.  Children 
are  born.  Sometimes  members  die. 

2.  Each  member  experiences  life  cycle  changes,  a 
child  becomes  an  adolescent  and  then  an  adult. 
Adults  may  obtain  or  lose  jobs,  or  begin  their  own 
family.  Eventually  members  grow  old. 

3.  Member's  roles  or  functions  within  the  family 
change,  due  to  individual  differences,  as  well  as 
societal  expectations. 

4 . Members  interact  with  each  other  and  with  the 
larger  environment. 

5.  The  family  as  a unit  also  interacts  with  the 
larger  environment. 

6.  Families  have  a variety  of  functions.  One  function 
(process)  of  the  family  is  economic,  consuming  and 
producing  goods  and  services.  The  goal  is  to  be 
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self-supporting,  that  is  economically  independent 
from  other  family  systems  or  institutional  aid. 

7.  Families  develop  patterns  of  behavior, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  economic  function. 

8.  Over  time  families  experience  periods  that  derail 
their  regular  routine,  sometimes  minor  and 
sometimes  major. 

The  family  is  a system  with  inputs,  processes,  outputs, 
and  feedback  loops  that  incorporates  learning  from  and 
adapting  to  change.  Change  is  inevitable  which  again 
emphasizes  the  dynamic  nature  of  the  system.  Economic 
viability  depends  upon  more  than  a simple  addition  of  each 
member  or  environmental  impacts.  The  economic  function  is 
influenced  at  many  different  points.  Recognizing  that  the 
whole  is  more  than  just  the  sum  of  the  parts  leads  to 
acknowledging  the  family  as  a complex  system,  one  in  which 
many  independent  agents  interact  with  each  other  in  a great 
many  ways  (Waldrup,  1992) . The  richness  of  these 
interactions  allows  the  system  as  a whole  to  undergo  what 
seems  to  be  spontaneous  self-organization,  the  development 
of  a pattern  of  interaction  and  behavior. 

Narrowing  the  focus  to  the  family' s function  as 
producer  and  consumer,  we  may  discern  a "traditional  family" 
pattern  that  include  one  wage  earner  (producer) , one  adult 
caretaker  (producer) , and  one  or  more  young  children 
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(consumers),  or  an  extended  family  with  two  adult  "outside" 
workers  (producers) , a disabled  grandparent  (consumer)  and  a 
teenager  with  a part-time  job  (^  producer) , or  numerous 
other  combinations.  Although  each  family  member  is  both  a 
producer  and  consumer,  it  is  their  predominant  role  at  any 
given  time  that  is  significant  for  analysis  of  the  economic 
function.  Each  family  establishes  its  own  variation  and  for 
at  least  some  period  of  time  that  pattern  appears  stable. 
Eventually,  however,  all  families  experience  some  economic 
disruption,  which  might  be  positive  or  negative.  A baby  is 
born,  couples  divorce,  a death  occurs,  jobs  are  gained  or 
lost,  promotions  occur,  factories  close  or  open.  These  are 
chaotic  episodes.  They  vary  in  intensity  and  duration.  Some 
events  an  individual  or  family  may  control,  others  they 
cannot.  Emerging  from  the  chaos  comes  a new  set  of  patterns. 
This  new  pattern  is  not  established  in  a vacuum,  it  is 
evolved  from  and  retains  elements  of  the  previous  pattern. 
Families  in  Poverty 

In  each  demographic  group,  in  each  region  of  the  U.S., 
and  in  every  type  of  community,  the  majority  of  people  do 
not  have  an  income  below  the  poverty  level.  Seventy-eight 
percent  of  Black  families  are  not  poor.  Seventy-two  percent 
of  all  female  headed  households  are  not  poor.  Eighty-four 
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percent  of  inner  city  residents  are  not  poor9  (U.S.  Census 
Bureau,  1999) . Research  indicates  that  even  those  who  report 
living  in  poverty  in  any  given  year  are  very  likely  to  not 
stay  that  way  (Rodgers,  1996:  21) . The  majority  of 
recipients  of  public  aid  are  also  temporary.  While  the 
disparities  in  poverty  rates  between  various  ethnic  and 
gender  groups  should  be  disturbing  in  a country  that 
purports  to  provide  equity  of  opportunity,  and  any  poverty 
in  a country  as  wealthy  as  the  United  States  demands 
attention,  aggregate  statistics  do  not  identify  the  how  and 
why  of  any  particular  family' s economic  successes  or 
failures . 

Understanding  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  country' s 
economic  fortunes  as  a whole  does  not  provide  a sufficient 
explanation  of  poverty  either.  Historical  evidence  reveals 


9 

The  "non-poverty"  status  of  each  grouping  is  an  essential 
backdrop  to  the  argument  that  the  poor  do  not  live  in 
inherently  different  families.  However  the  actual  census 
figures  are  as  follows:  non-Hispanic  White  individuals  have 
the  lowest  poverty  rate  (7.7%  in  1999)  while  Blacks  and 
Hispanics  experience  the  highest  rates  (23.6%  and  22.8% 
respectively) . Households  managed  by  a female  alone  have  a 
27.8%  poverty  rate  while  married  couples  have  a rate  of  only 
4.8%.  Regional  poverty  rates  also  vary  significantly.  The 
South  has  the  highest  rate,  at  13.1%  and  the  Midwest  is  the 
lowest  with  a 9.8%  rate.  Community  types  reveal  notable 
variations  too.  Metropolitan  areas  are  lower  (11.2%)  than 
non-metropolitan  (14.3%)  but  the  "inner  city"  is  at  16.4% 
while  those  living  just  beyond  are  at  8.3%  (U.S.  Census 
Bureau,  1999) . The  disparities  remain  significant  as 
indicators  of  ongoing  discriminatory  practices  in  society. 
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that  although  recessions  are  associated  with  increases  in 
the  overall  poverty  rate,  sometimes  the  rate  increases  even 
when  no  recession  is  recorded  (U.S.  Census,  1999;  Tobin, 
1994)  . 

The  poor  do  not  exist  in  inherently  different  family 
systems  than  any  other  economic  group.  Economic  success  or 
dependance  upon  public  aid  can  be  found  everywhere  and  in 
every  time  period,  even  though  it  is  not  evenly  distributed. 
What  remains  to  be  discovered  is  what  elements  come  together 
to  enhance  the  probability  that  a family  will  "lift"  itself 
out  of  dependence  upon  public  aid  and  what  elements  combine 
in  the  families  who  stay  dependent.  Using  systems  theory 
terminology,  this  indicates  the  need  to  study  the  system 
units  (individuals) , their  economically  based  interactions 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  "external"  environment 
(including  other  families  and  societal  institutions) . The 
journey  of  discovery  begins  with  a search  for  patterns. 

Fortunately,  previous  research  has  unveiled  some 
patterns  of  behavior  among  the  AFDC  population.  Three 
"types"  of  families  are  found,  short-term  AFDC  cash  receipt 
(under  24  months) , long-term  receipt  of  benefits  (over  60 
months) , and  cyclers  (on  and  off  aid  over  several  years) 
(Pavetti,  1993;  Bane  and  Ellwood,  1983  and  1994;  Haveman, 
1994) . Reformulating  these  patterns  to  include  the  concept 
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of  chaotic  episodes  assists  in  the  development  of  a theory 
of  economic  viability. 

A short-term  family  may  be  envisioned  as  one  who  had 
established,  prior  to  receiving  AFDC,  an  economically  viable 
set  of  behaviors  within  an  environment  that  provided 
opportunity.  Some  event  or  combination  of  events  puts  the 
group  into  financial  and  possibly  emotional  turmoil  which 
prompts  a request  for  aid.  Commonly  found10  examples  include 
the  loss  of  a primary  wage  earner  through  death,  desertion, 
or  disability,  and/or  the  addition  of  a"non-producing" 
family  member  (disabled  person,  new  baby) , or  the  change  in 
status  of  a member  through  the  loss  of  a job,  illness,  or  a 
change  in  the  environment  (a  factory  closing,  discriminatory 
action  on  the  part  of  an  employer) . Following  a period  of 
adjustment  and  perhaps  learning  new  or  replacement  skills,  a 
new  pattern  emerges,  grounded  in  the  old  yet  different, 
which  results  in  a departure  from  public  aid. 

Long-term  families  display  an  element  of  stability 
which  incorporates  the  receipt  of  aid.  Their  pattern  of 
economic  activity  includes  but  is  not  limited  to  receiving 
AFDC  monies.  Adaptations  and  adjustments  may  result  from 
AFDC  policy  changes  or  economic  opportunities  outside  of  the 

10 

This  claim  is  based  upon  this  researcher' s previous  study  as 
mentioned  in  footnote  20  and  on  seven  years  of  working  with 
AFDC  recipients  as  a Public  Assistance  Specialist. 
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conventional  work  world,  but  the  "new"  pattern  still 
embraces  public  aid.  Using  the  terminology  introduced  here, 
chaos  must  be  imposed,  new  elements  set  into  place,  and  some 
old  elements  retained  if  a durable,  new  pattern  of  economic 
independence  is  to  be  established.  New  elements  might  be 
within  the  family  generally,  with  individuals,  or  with  the 
external  environment  (particularly  in  an  economically 
depressed  region) . Working  with  the  coping  and  adaptation 
skills  that  the  family  already  has  is  an  important  part  of 
having  the  new  pattern  take  root. 

Cyclers  are  families  in  a perpetual  state  of 
instability.  The  source (s)  of  that  instability  must  be 
addressed  before  any  "stable"  pattern  can  be  created  that 
includes  long  term  economic  independence.  Minimum  wage  jobs 
where  workers  are  not  treated  well,  family  members  who  are 
drug  users  or  emotionally  disturbed,  even  attention  deficit 
disorder  can  contribute  to  the  problem.  Periodically,  the 
family  functions  well  enough  but  cannot  sustain  that 
"wellness . " 

A Systems  Theory  of  Economic  Viability 

Recognizing  the  existence  of  patterns  is  an  antecedent 
to  the  development  of  a systems  based  theory  of  family 
economic  viability.  Families  are  comprised  of  elements  in 
interaction,  Bertalanf fy' s essence  of  a system.  Individuals 
within  the  family  have  personal  goals  but  the  family  has 
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collective  goals  (one  of  Parsons'  tenets) . This  work 
considers  only  the  goal  of  economic  self-sufficiency, 
defined  as  independence  from  public  aid  as  a minimal 
condition  and  obtaining  an  income  above  the  poverty  level  as 
the  preferred  condition.  However,  not  all  families  give  this 
goal  the  same  priority  nor  do  family  members  perceive  the 
goal  in  the  same  way.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  be  able 
to  assess  the  power  a "lead"  member  of  the  family  has  to  get 
the  others  to  work  towards  that  goal.  Environmental  impacts 
on  the  ability  of  a family  to  reach  the  goal  must  also  be 
considered. 

It  is  possible  to  divide  family  system  elements  into 
three  themes.  Some  people,  interactions,  and  environmental 
factors  contribute  to  the  goal,  contributors.  Other  people, 
interactions,  and  environmental  factors  detract  from  it, 
detractors.  Still  other  people,  interactions,  and 
environmental  factors  have  the  potential  to  contribute  or 
detract  but  at  the  given  moment  in  time  are  neutral,  the 
potentials.  Not  only  is  the  existence  of  these  elements 
important,  but  so  is  their  strength.  For  example,  a strong 
potential  once  converted  to  a contributor  may  be  sufficient 
to  overcome  the  effects  of  two  weaker  detractors.  The 
ability  to  convert  a potentials  into  a contributors  is 
significant  to  improving  the  probability  of  a family  getting 
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Contributors  add  to  the  family  income  directly  or 
indirectly.  Some  elements  that  might  be  considered  are: 
wage  earners,  care  givers,  homemakers,  available  and 
affordable  transportation,  assisted  rent,  useful  job  skill 
or  experience,  an  absent  parent  who  pays  child  support 
regularly,  a generous  job  market.  Detractors  consume  more 
than  they  produce  or  absorb  time  and  energy  from  a 
contributor.  These  elements  might  include:  debt,  domestic 
abusers,  young  children,  disabled  members,  low  self  esteem 
insufficient  education  or  training,  job  discrimination, 
elderly  parents,  the  cumulative  effects  of  poverty. 
Potentials  may  be  more  difficult  to  identify.  The  ones  of 
most  interest  are  those  that  could  be  converted  to 
contributors.  These  include  neighbors,  absent  parents, 
children  who  might  take  on  additional  household 
responsibilities,  community  training  programs,  the  ability 
of  the  family  to  move  to  a more  economically  hospitable 
area,  extended  family. 

The  challenge  is  to  create  a model  that  permits  the 
identification  and  strength  assessment  of  contributors  and 
detractors,  and  leads  to  a determination  of  how  and  under 
what  circumstances  a potential  can  be  converted  into  a 
contributor.  I would  argue  that  there  is  a set  of  critical 
ratios  of  contributors  (C)  to  detractors  (D)  which  combine 
with  an  associated  quantity  of  potentials  (P)  that  results 
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in  a family' s ability  to  move  off  of  public  assistance  into 
an  economically  viable  (EV)  pattern.  Potentials  also  play  a 
key  role  in  a family's  ability  to  limit  the  duration  of 
chaotic  episodes. 

Implications  for  Policy 

Should  welfare  policies  be  developed  from  this  theory 
of  economic  viability,  a process  for  obtaining  the  relevant 
information  would  be  created.  Past  patterns  and  recent 
chaotic  episodes  would  be  identified.  An  appropriate  plan 
for  the  maximization  of  contributors,  minimization  of 
detractors,  and  conversion  of  potentials  could  be  developed 
for  the  specific  family. 

Many  of  the  limitations  that  exist  for  any  social 
policy  would  remain,  political  feasibility,  funding 
restrictions,  and  the  availability  of  trained  personnel  to 
implement  the  programs.  However,  unlike  generic,  one-size- 
fits-all  plans  based  on  aggregate  data,  this  theory  uses 
broad  based  concepts  which  have  the  flexibility  to  adapt  to 
unique  situations,  reducing  wasteful  expenditures  of  energy 


and  resources. 


CHAPTER  4 

METHODOLOGY  AND  DATA  COLLECTION 
In  Search  of  "C,"  "D,"  and  "P" 

To  be  useful  to  policymakers,  the  largely  abstract 
ideas  of  contributors  (C) , detractors  (D) , and  potentials 
(P)  must  be  delineated  as  accurate,  precise,  and  informative 
variables  (Johnson  and  Joslyn,  1991) . Their  interactions 
must  be  connected  to  the  probability  of  a family  attaining 
economic  independence  from  welfare.  As  a fledgling 
explanatory  scheme  for  understanding  why  some  families 
achieve  economic  viability  while  others  do  not,  this  work 
proposes  only  to  explore  possible  components  of  and 
relationships  between  "C,"  "D,"  and  "P." 

Before  data  can  be  collected,  the  scope  of  the  study 
must  be  defined  and  available,  accurate  information  located. 
After  addressing  special  issues  of  access  to  the  data,  a 
model  is  developed  to  explain  how  the  variables  are  believed 
to  relate  to  each  other,  and  hypotheses  formulated. 

Data  Collection 
Choosing  the  Scope  of  Study 

Large  federal  systems  generate  advantages  as  well  as 
pitfalls  for  policy  studies.  Dilemmas  confront  policy 
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makers,  implementers,  and  researchers  at  every  level  of 
government  and  at  every  stage  of  the  policy  process. 
Centralization  of  decisions  may  provide  uniformity  but  can 
also  result  in  a lack  of  responsiveness  to  local  conditions. 
Sub-national  innovations  can  advance  policy  success  but  can 
also  lead  to  inequality  of  treatment  for  citizens.  Strong 
economic  conditions  lead  to  competition  for  control  of  funds 
while  poor  conditions  lead  to  a scrambling  for  resources  or 
a call  for  national  responsibility.  Even  when  the  national 
government  finances  programs,  administration  is  often  left 
to  the  states,  potentially  creating  overlap,  turf  wars,  or 
discriminatory  practices.  It  is  difficult  for  citizens  to 
accurately  place  blame  when  programs  fail. 

Social  welfare  policy  may  have  been  intended  as  a state 
domain  by  the  Constitution  writers,  but  the  Great  Depression 
of  the  1930s  made  "freedom  from  want"  a national  rallying 
cry.  The  perceived  affluence  of  the  1960s  made  the 
elimination  of  poverty  a national  priority.  However,  when 
this  study  was  begun  in  1995,  virtually  every  branch  of 
government,  the  major  political  parties,  the  National 
Governors  Association,  and  public  opinion  was  declaring  "how 
much  better  and  more  efficient  the  program  [welfare]  would 
be  in  the  hands  of  states  as  block  grant  programs"  (Pagano 
and  Bowman,  1995:  1).  Given  the  growing  significance  of  the 
states  and  the  desire  to  examine  the  reality  of  a systems 
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theory  of  economic  viability,  one  state,  Florida,  was  chosen 
for  this  research. 

Florida,  the  fourth  most  populous  state  and  actively 
involved  in  the  push  for  welfare  reform1,  offered  an 
intriguing  mix  of  statistics.  In  1995  it  had  a higher  than 
average  poverty  rate  (15.2%)  compared  to  the  U.S.  at  13.8%, 
but  a lower  than  average  percentage  of  recipients  on  public 
aid  (Florida  at  6.8%,  national  at  7.7%).  The  unemployment 
rate  for  Florida  women  in  1995  was  at  the  national  average 
(5.6%),  but  the  median  household  income  was  lower  ($29,294) 
than  the  national  average  ($32,264).  The  1994  average  AFDC 
payment  per  family  was  low  ($279.31  for  Florida,  $377.78 
nationally) (Florida  Statistical  Abstract,  1996) . Low  welfare 
benefits,  low  income,  one  had  to  wonder  what  attraction 
Florida  had  for  working  families.  Including  these  types  of 
state  variations  in  the  consideration  of  contributors  and 
detractors  was  not  feasible  for  this  work. 

National  studies  which  utilize  the  Panel  Study  of 
Income  Dynamics  (Bane  and  Ellwood,  1983  and  1994;  Pavetti, 


i 

All  through  the  summer  of  1996  a representative  from  the 
Florida  Department  of  Health  and  Rehabilitative  Services, 
Don  Winstead,  reported  from  Washington  D.C.  about  the 
progress  of  the  national  welfare  reform  debates.  His  email 
reports  were  disseminated  throughout  the  state  agency  and 
the  Gainesville  HRS  office  was  kind  enough  to  copy  them  to 
me.  Refer  to  chapter  six  for  more  detail  on  Florida's 
welfare  changes. 
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1993;  Gottschalk  et  al.,  1994)  afford  insight  into 
longitudinal  survey  information,  but  rely  on  self  reported 
information  that  is  not  verified  with  other  sources.  The 
same  is  true  for  studies  based  on  the  General  Social  Survey 
(Teles,  1996)  or  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Census  information 
(Rodgers,  1996) . Each  contributes  to  a broad  understanding 
of  poverty,  of  income,  and  of  welfare  recipients.  They  do 
not,  however,  provide  the  depth  of  information  about  the 
elements  of  particular  family  system  which  would  enable  one 
to  discern  the  family's  economic  pattern,  nor  do  they 
attempt  to  understand  the  effect  of  chaotic  episodes. 

Sociological  works  that  use  case  studies  permit  depth 
of  knowledge  but  often  lack  sufficient  sample  numbers  to  use 
statistical  techniques  that  allow  broader  application  of  the 
findings.  Rubin  (1976)  chronicles  the  strains,  conflicts, 
and  struggles  of  fifty  white  working  class  families.  Auletta 
(1982)  conducts  an  in-depth  analysis  of  inner  city  men  and 
women.  Glasgow  (1981)  follows  a similar  methodology,  but 
only  regarding  inner  city  (Watts,  CA)  Black  males.  Rank 
(1994)  intersperses  in-depth  interviews  of  fifty  welfare 
recipients  in  one  county  with  more  quantitative  data  giving 
the  statements  made  the  illusion  of  being  representative. 
Informative  as  these  studies  are,  one  must  be  extremely 
cautious  about  using  the  information  to  conclude  anything 
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generally  about  middle  class  families,  the  inner  city 
"underclass,"  or  welfare  recipients,  respectively. 

This  work  also  has  limitations  but  an  attempt  is  made 
to  identify  data  sources  that  contain  a fairly  large  sample, 
depth  of  information,  and  verifiable2  variables.  A knowledge 
of  information  available  about  AFDC  recipients  and  a 
familiarity  with  the  computer  data  bases  that  are  kept  on 
them  is  necessary  to  accomplish  this. 

Florida  offered  a unique  opportunity.  The  author  had 
worked  there  as  a Public  Assistance  Specialist  for  many 
years,  resulting  in  a knowledge  of  the  various  computer 
systems  available,  AFDC,  Child  Support,  Unemployment 
Insurance,  and  Medicaid.  Security  clearances  to  use  these 
resources  were  obtainable.  Previous  practical  experience  and 
exposure  to  Florida  AFDC  recipients  over  a number  of  years 
gave  the  author  a depth  of  comprehension.  Field  work  to 
gather  the  data  was  easy  to  execute. 

The  decision  to  utilize  data  available  through  the 
computer  systems  rather  than  conduct  interviews  avoided 


2 

"Verified"  means  that  other  documents  or  electronic 
databases  are  known  to  exist  in  the  files,  or  were  checked 
by  the  author,  that  corroborate  the  information  presented. 
Many  documents  are  required  as  part  of  the  AFDC  eligibility 
process  and  the  computerized  case  file  format  provides 
spaces  for  the  assistance  worker  to  identify  which  document 
was  presented  during  the  eligibility  determination  or 
review. 
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small  sample  size  problems  and  provided  a perspective  not 
offered  in  other  studies.  This  recombination  of  information 
collected  by  different  offices  also  provides  a method  that 
could  later  easily  be  used  by  administrators  or  policy 
makers . 

In-depth  interviews  could  add  information  about 
attitudes  or  motivations,  but  it  has  been  the  author's 
experience  that  AFDC  clients  hesitate  to  reveal  any 
information  that  they  believe  will  jeopardize  their 
benefits,  making  fuzzy  information  even  fuzzier.  Therefore, 
the  scope  of  this  study  is  with  Florida  AFDC  recipients  and 
information  gleaned  from  a variety  of  computer  databases. 
Finding  Variation  in  Economic  Environments 

The  nature-nurture  debate  is  so  fundamental  to  human 
behavior  studies  that  finding  some  method  for  accommodating 
environmental  information  is  critical.  Systems  analysis  also 
requires  information  about  external  influences.  The  focus 
here  is  on  economic  success.  Indicators  of  that  are  work 
related;  availability  of  work  and  levels  of  wages  from  work. 

A statewide  random  sample  of  the  AFDC  population  would 
result  in  cases  being  geographically  scattered  to  the  point 
of  being  unable  to  determine  the  effect  of  economic  factors. 
Additionally,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Bureau  of  Economic 
and  Business  Research  (BEBR)  maintains  county  level  economic 
data.  Most  people  participate  in  local  job  searches,  not 
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ones  that  require  relocation.  These  two  facts  indicated  that 
county  level  data  would  be  most  appropriate.  Time  would  not 
permit  collecting  data  from  all  Florida  counties.  It  was 
decided  to  seek  counties  that  had  variation  in  economic 
conditions  and  similarity  in  working  age  population. 

All  sixty-seven  Florida  counties  were  ranked  along 
three  variables,  median  income  (1990),  percent  of  population 
living  in  poverty  (1989),  and  percent  of  households  with 
income  above  $100,000  (1990).  By  adding  the  three  rankings 
and  then  re-ranking  the  total,  a rough  index  of 
"income/wealth"  was  established  showing  variation  of 
economic  conditions.  Next,  using  state  level  statistics,  the 
selection  was  narrowed  by  noting  the  counties  that  fell 
within  a narrow  range  of  median  age,  and  percent  of 
population  of  working  age  (18  to  65) . The  result  was  sixteen 
counties  with  similar  working-age  population  features. 
Fortunately,  these  counties  fell  throughout  the  range  of 
"income/wealth".  Geographical  location  may  also  prove  an 
environmental  factor,  so  eight  counties  spread  throughout 
the  state  and  throughout  the  income  ranking  were  selected. 
This  also  resulted  in  four  "urban"  counties  (part  of  a 
metropolitan  statistical  area)  and  four  rural  counties  (not 


part  of  an  M.S.A.). 
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AFDC  Cases  versus  Individuals 

Studying  an  individual  on  welfare  does  not  yield  a 
family  system  perspective.  AFDC  eligibility  is  determined 
from  the  family  situation, , not  individual  factors  alone, 
which  makes  the  AFDC  case  similar  to  the  household  concept 
and  the  broader,  family  concept  discussed  earlier.  The 
complete  list  of  cases  in  the  chosen  counties  that  received 
AFDC  benefits  in  March  1996  was  obtained.  A random  sample  in 
each  county  was  chosen  for  further  investigation. 

An  additional  distinction  was  made  after  the  case 
numbers  were  chosen.  Policy  in  1996  allowed  for  only  one 
case  number  per  household  (address),  but  there  could  be  more 
than  one  assistance  group  (related  family  members  eligible 
for  assistance)  living  there.  This  was  unusual  (83  of  740 
cases,  11.2%),  but  if  adult  siblings  lived  together  with 
their  own  children,  they  might  have  two  assistance  groups  on 
the  one  case  number.  Another  example  might  be  an  adult  with 
minor  children  living  with  that  adult's  older  child  (over  18 
years)  who  also  had  a child.  It  was  also  possible  that  the 
agency  had  assigned  another  assistance  group  sequence  number 
when  a family  reapplied.  In  these  instances  only  the  first 
identified  and  active  assistance  group  was  counted  in  the 
sample.  Any  other  household  members  were  identified  only  in 
the  general  household  characteristics. 
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The  number  of  assistance  groups  (AG,  column  2)  selected 
from  each  county  are  shown  in  Table  1 below.  Also  shown  in 
the  table  are  the  number  of  adults  and  children  who  are  part 
of  the  grant  (columns  3 and  4,  respectively),  that  is,  they 
receive  money  for  their  own  needs.  This  is  different  than 
the  number  of  adults  and  children  in  the  household  (HH) 
(columns  5 and  6 respectively) . 

Table  1:  The  Sample:  County,  Number  of  Assistance  Groups, 


Number  of  Adults , and  Number  of  Children 


Florida 

County 

Assistance 

Groups 

AG* 

Adults 

AG* 

Children 

HH 

Adults 

HH 

Children 

Broward 

230 

177 

504 

381 

596 

Columbia 

92 

71 

184 

146 

200 

Gadsden 

41 

29 

62 

77 

94 

Jackson 

31 

24 

48 

52 

63 

Levy 

43 

40 

79 

71 

93 

Polk 

221 

177 

416 

384 

522 

St.  Johns 

43 

35 

84 

69 

90 

Wakulla 

39 

34 

67 

63 

79 

TOTAL 

740 

587 

1444 

1243 

1737 

* This  reflects  only  those  receiving  AFDC  cash,  not  all 
household  members. 


The  number  of  cases  chosen  represents  roughly  10%  of 
the  entire  March,  1996  caseload.  Broward  and  Polk  counties 
have  caseloads  much  larger  than  that  which  could  be  coded 
within  the  research  time  frame,  and  so  a smaller  percentage 
(roughly  2%)  was  used.  Variation  between  the  Assistance 
Group  totals  (587  adults  and  1444  children)  and  the 
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Household  totals  (1243  adults  and  1737  children)  emphasizes 


the  importance  of  studying  the  "bigger"  picture  to 
understand  family  dynamics.  Research  looking  at  only  those 
receiving  AFDC  does  not  consider  the  effects  of  other 
household  members  who  might  contribute  to  or  detract  from 
economic  viability. 

Available  Computer  Data  Bases 

Florida  has  been  increasing  and  improving  its  public 
assistance,  statewide  computer  data  bases  since  1992.  Four 
systems  were  used  to  collect  data,  which  was  then  combined 
with  the  data  from  BEBR.  The  primary  system  used  was  the 
public  assistance  files  containing  eligibility  information 
for  Food  Stamps,  AFDC,  and  Medicaid.  Once  absent  parent 
(birth  parent  who  is  not  in  the  home)  basic  information  was 
obtained,  the  Child  Support  Enforcement  system  was  used  to 
gain  any  available  additional  information  about  that  group. 
The  Project  Independence3  data  base  provided  limited 
information  about  participation  in  job  preparedness 
training,  work  status,  and  level  of  educational  attainment 
information  of  the  head  of  household.  Finally,  the 


3 

Project  Independence  (PI)  was  Florida's  program  enacted  in 
anticipation  of  the  Family  Support  Act  of  1988.  It  became 
Florida's  Job  Opportunities  and  Basic  Skills  Training  (JOBS) 
program  in  1989.  PI  mandated  participation  for  all  AFDC 
recipients  with  children  over  3 (Kemple  and  Haimson,  1994). 
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unemployment  compensation  system  was  used  to  gather  work 
history  information  on  adult  household  members. 

Each  database  provides  some  unique  information. 

However,  several  variables  appear  repeatedly,  serving  as  a 
cross-check  on  the  information.  One  of  the  advantages  of 
using  these  systems  is  that  the  data  is  in  terms  familiar 
to,  and  available  to,  state  policymakers  on  an  ongoing 
basis . 

Choosing  Variables  and  Establishing  a Model 

The  unit  of  analysis  is  the  family,  a combination  of 
the  assistance  group  and  the  household.  It  is  represented  in 
the  original  data  as  the  Department's4  family  number  but  for 
confidentiality  reasons  is  converted  to  a two  digit  county 
number  plus  a three  digit  individual  identification  number. 
More  information  is  available  on  the  assistance  group 
members  than  the  other  household  members  because  of  the 
eligibility  determination  process.  A corollary  group  that  is 
part  of  the  biological  family,  but  not  of  the  household,  is 
absent  parents.  They  do  not  form  part  of  the  unit  of 


The  "Department"  refers  to  the  Florida  state  agency  charged 
with  determination  and  disbursement  of  AFDC,  Food  Stamps  and 
Medicaid.  In  1996  it  was  known  as  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Rehabilitative  Services  (HRS) . After  a series  of 
bureaucratic  reorganizations,  it  became  the  Department  of 
Children  and  Families  (DCF) . 
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analysis,  but  are  used  as  an  independent  variable  that 
impacts  upon  the  family  unit. 

There  are  two,  dichotomous,  dependent  variables.  The 
first  is  off-AFDC  at  three  months,  that  is,  not  receiving  a 
check  three  months  following  sample  identification,  June 
1996.  The  second  is  off-AFDC  at  the  sixth  month  mark, 
September  1996.  September  is  the  month  prior  to  the 
implementation  of  national  welfare  reforms  ending  AFDC, 
which  added  several  complicating  factors  to  leaving  welfare 
that  are  not  necessarily  the  result  of  family  dynamics.5 
Additionally,  some  of  the  families  are  expected  to  be 
included  at  both  the  off-AFDC  three  month  and  sixth  month 
marks,  indicating  some  ability  to  stay  off  AFDC.  A small 
number  of  families  are  anticipated  to  be  off  AFDC  in  June 
1996  but  on  again  in  September  1996.  This  group  will  be 
considered  in  a more  qualitative  manner. 

Independent  variables  are  divided  into  two  broad 
categories,  external  and  family.  External  or  environmental 


The  Personal  Responsibility  and  Job  Opportunity 
Reconciliation  Act  became  effective  October  1,  1996.  It 
changed  welfare  into  a block  grant  program  and  allowed  for 
the  imposition  of  time  limits,  whereby  an  eligible  family  on 
all  factors  could  be  removed  from  the  welfare  rolls  because 
they  had  received  two  years  of  continuous  benefits.  The 
clock  began  running  on  October  1.  More  information  is 
provided  in  the  concluding  chapter.  Other  changes  in  Florida 
included  a series  of  welfare  to  work  initiatives.  The  author 
concluded  that  the  numerous  changes  could  not  be  adequately 
accounted  for  in  this  study. 
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variables  are  limited  to  rural  versus  urban  counties,  and 
county  level  unemployment  rate  trends.  Both  are  deemed  to  be 
indicators  of  county  level  economic  opportunity.  The  search 
for  a gini  index  of  race  based  income  inequality  at  the 
county  level,  as  an  indicator  of  job  discrimination,  did  not 
succeed. 

The  "family"  category  of  variables  is  further  divided 
into  sub-categories  of  recent  economic  pattern,  general 
household  features,  and  individual  information  about  the 
head  of  household  (HOH,  the  designation  used  by  the  agency 
to  denote  the  person  who  came  in  to  apply  for  assistance  and 
provides  the  necessary  information  and  documentation  to 
determine  eligibility) . As  mentioned  previously,  absent 
parents  form  a distinctive  part  of  the  family,  not  a member 
of  the  household  but  capable  of  impacting  the  economic 
success  of  the  family. 

Pattern  indicators  are  the  variables  of  months  of 
continuous  AFDC  receipt,  and  the  1995  work  history  of  the 
HOH  (and  spouse  if  applicable) . General  household 
information  includes  household  type  as  defined  by 
relationships,  gender,  age  and  number  of  adults  and 
children,  age  of  the  youngest  child  in  the  home,  and 
disability  status  of  household  members.  The  head  of 
household  individual  variable  include  gender,  age,  race, 
citizenship  status,  disability,  and  pregnancy  status.  Level 
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of  educational  attainment  is  not  part  of  the  AFDC 
eligibility  process  but  is  potentially  available  on  the  HOH 
and  spouse  through  the  Project  Independence  system.  Absent 
parent  data  include  age,  race,  their  other  children  in  the 
Florida  Child  Support  Enforcement  (CSE)  system,  the  number 
of  other  caretaker  parents  associated  with  those  children, 
their  last  known  location  by  state,  incarceration  status  and 
payment  history. 

A proposed  list  of  contributors,  detractors,  and 
potentials  is  presented  in  Table  2 on  the  following  page. 
Note  that  contributor  and  detractors  are  grouped  into 
external,  pattern,  and  household  (which  includes  HOH 
information) . Potentials  are  not  part  of  a past  pattern. 

They  may  be  external  to,  or  within,  the  household  and  would 
best  be  identified  as  part  of  an  initial  assessment  with 
each  family.  This  study  does  not  include  that  information 
but  does  consider  some  possibilities.  Although  race  is  not 
listed  on  Table  2,  racial  minorities  are  expected  to  be  at 
some  disadvantage  on  the  job  market  inferred  by  Table  6.09 
of  the  1996  Florida  Statistical  Abstract,  which  shows  a 
Black  unemployment  rate  6.1%  higher  than  the  White 


unemployment  rate. 
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Table  2:  Identity  of  "C,"  "D,"  and  "P" 

CONTRIBUTORS 

External : 

urban  county 

county  with  decreasing  unemployment  rate 
Pattern: 

HOH  and/or  spouse  with  1995  work  history  of  more  than 
26  weeks 

AG  with  continuous  AFDC  receipt  of  less  than  12 
months 

Household: 

Two  married  adults  in  household 

youngest  household  child  over  5 years  of  age 

No  disabled  household  members 

Absent  parent  with  recent  pay  history 


DETRACTORS 
External : 

rural  counties  and  rising  unemployment  rate  counties 
Pattern: 

continuous  receipt  over  48  months 

no  work  history  for  HOH  and/or  spouse  in  1995 

Household: 

disabled  or  pregnant  person  in  house 
more  than  2 absent  parents 

an  absent  parent  with  several  other  children  in  the 
CSE  system 

HOH  with  less  than  a high  school  education  or  over  40 
one  or  more  children  under  5 years  of  age 

POTENTIALS 

External : 

macroeconomic  policies  leading  to  healthier  economy 
state  with  active  business  recruitment  policies 

Household: 

boyfriend  or  girlfriend  in  house 

absent  parent  whose  location  is  known  and  is  not  in 
j ail 

any  work  in  1995 
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With  the  exception  of  specified  relative  households, 
where  the  children  are  related  to,  but  not  the  birth 
children  of,  the  adults  in  the  household,  it  is  hypothesized 
that  only  families  with  more  contributors  than  detractors 
will  leave  AFDC  during  the  six  months  of  the  study. 

Specified  relatives  have  little  or  no  incentive  to  stop  the 
AFDC  checks,  as  their  income  and  assets  are  not  used  to 
determine  eligibility  for  the  children. 

Confidentiality  Issues 

The  Fourth  Amendment  of  the  Constitution  guarantees  the 
right  of  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  house, 
papers,  and  effects  against  unreasonable  searches,  leaving 
the  definition  of  unreasonable  to  the  courts.  Alternatively, 
citizens  have  argued  for  more  freedom  to  access  "public" 
information,  leaving  the  definition  of  public  to  the 
prevailing  winds.  Non-individual  identifying  information 
about  AFDC  recipients  is  public  information.  This  does  well 
for  politicians  who  wish  to  claim  credit  for  welfare  rolls 
decreasing  or  shout  an  alarm  for  welfare  rolls  increasing 
but  it  does  little  for  understanding  the  dynamics  of 
economic  viability  or  dependence  upon  public  aid. 

Large  computer  data  bases  threaten  and  enlighten.  If 
used  cautiously,  extensive  personal  information  can  be 
available  for  understanding  without  violating  individual 
privacy.  Often  the  information  contained  therein  has  been 
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verified  (see  previous  footnote)  with  additional 
documentation.  This  is  seldom,  if  ever,  accomplished  in 
interviews.  Because  the  people  being  studied  are  not 
notified,  confidentiality  is  a critical  issue  in  this 
research. 

Florida  Statute  409  states  the  "the  lists  of  all 
persons  who  received  public  assistance  payments  and  the 
amounts  of  such  payments  are  a matter  of  public  record." 
Assurances  to  the  agency  were  made  that  welfare  clients 
would  not  be  unduly  exposed  and  that  individual  identifying 
information  would  not  be  used.  All  data  were  collected  by 
the  researcher  on  the  agency's  premises.  A double  code  book 
system  was  used  to  minimize  any  breach  of  confidentiality. 

In  1996,  the  Human  Rights  Advocacy  Committee  of  HRS  District 
3 voted  to  approve  the  research  design.  The  Florida  State 
Review  Council  for  Human  Subjects  also  gave  approval. 

Contact  with  individual  clients  was  not  sought  and 
interviews  do  not  form  a component  of  this  study.  A list  of 
AFDC  case  numbers  in  the  selected  counties  was  obtained  and 
data  was  collected  via  the  previously  described  computer 
databases  during  the  summer  of  1996. 

Data  Analysis 

Before  interpretation  of  the  sample  data  can  begin,  it 
is  important  to  understand  the  AFDC  program  as  it  is 
implemented  in  Florida.  The  following  chapter  provides  that 
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background.  Then,  as  with  all  good  data  analysis,  this  work 
obtains  a "picture"  or  description  of  the  sample,  followed 
by  an  exploration  of  relationships.  The  organization  of  this 
process  stays  with  the  categories  of  externals,  economic 
patterns,  household  characteristics,  and  individuals. 
Finally,  an  attempt  is  made  to  determine  what  effect  all  of 
the  independent  variables  have  upon  the  probability  of  any 
family  being  off  AFDC  at  three  months  and  six  months. 
Explorations  are  made  into  the  complexities  of  parental 
relations,  especially  the  role  of  specified  relatives  and 
absent  parents  in  the  AFDC  family  systems. 


CHAPTER  FIVE 
FINDINGS 

Florida  AFDC1  (circa  1996) 

Eligibility  and  Payment 

Ostensibly,  the  AFDC  program' s intent  is  to  address  the 
financial  needs  of  families  with  children  under  18  years  of 
age.  This  need,  which  must  be  proven,  is  roughly  correlated 
to  the  poverty  levels  determined  by  the  federal  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services.  There  are,  however,  three 
separate  components  used  to  determine  eligibility  for  cash 
assistance;  income,  assets,  and  technical  factors.  A family 
must  be  eligible  under  all  three  criteria  and  must  comply 
with  agency  procedures  before  benefits  are  issued. 
Eligibility  criteria  vary  among  the  fifty  states  as  do 
benefit  levels.  The  following  information  pertains  to 
Florida . 

Assets,  income,  and  technical  factors.  Assets,  or  items 
that  could  conceivably  be  converted  to  cash  may  not  exceed 
$1000.  The  amount  in  a savings  or  checking  account  is  an 


Although  the  AFDC  program  came  to  an  end  in  1996,  this  data 
examines  family  situations  from  March  1996  to  September  1996 
and  so  the  present  tense  is  used. 
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asset  but  any  interest  earned  is  considered  income  and  is 
always  rounded  up  to  the  nearest  dollar.  A house  that  serves 
as  the  family's  residence  is  not  an  asset.  Car  values  are 
established  using  the  NADA  (National  Automotive  Dealers 
Association)  book  value  or  a bonafide  dealer's  written 
statement.  A flat  $1500  allowance  is  made  but  no  reduction 
is  given  for  indebtedness  or  money  owed  on  the  purchase  of 
the  vehicle. 

Income,  cash  received  by  the  household  on  a recurring 
basis,  takes  many  forms.  Gross  earnings  from  work  go  through 
a budget  process  that  permits  some  deductions.  Money 
received  as  child  support  has  a $50  deduction.2  Monetary 
gifts  for  birthdays  or  holidays  are  counted  as  income  if 
over  a set  amount.  Interest  income,  workers'  compensation, 
unemployment  benefits,  disability  payments  from  insurance  or 
employers  are  counted  in  full,  as  are  social  security 
payments  (disabled  individual,  child  of  disabled  adult, 
survivors'  benefit,  and  retirement) . However,  SSI 
individuals  (Social  Security  Supplemental  Income  for 
permanently  disabled  individual  with  little  or  no  other 
income)  are  removed  from  consideration  in  the  household's 
AFDC  budget  calculations.  Their  income  and  assets  are  not 

2 

This  deduction  was  federally  mandated  until  October  1996.  At 
that  point  in  time  states  could  opt  to  continue  the 
allowance  or  not.  Florida  did  not. 
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included  in  the  AFDC  eligibility  determination  because  the 
Social  Security  Administration  has  accounted  for  them  in  the 
SSI  budget. 

Technical  factors  include  familial  relationships, 
appropriate  residency,  and  compliance  with  agency 
regulations.  The  most  significant  familial  factor  is  the 
presence  of  a child  under  the  age  of  18  who  is  deprived  of 
the  support  of  one  or  both  parents  and  is  related  to  the 
head  of  the  household.  Compliance  to  agency  regulations 
includes  arriving  for  appointments  promptly  (within  15 
minutes),  reporting  changes  within  10  days,  providing 
requested  documentation  by  the  deadline  (usually  10  days), 
cooperating  with  Child  Support  Enforcement,  and  when 
required,  participation  in  Project  Independence. 

It  is  only  after  technical  factors  and  asset 
requirements  are  met  and  gross  income  is  demonstrated  to  be 
under  the  national  poverty  level,  that  the  complete  budget 
process  to  determine  the  grant  amount  is  done.  No  state 
provides  AFDC  benefits  that  exceed  the  national  poverty 
level.  In  contrast,  the  maximum  SSI  (a  federal  program) 
amount  for  an  individual  is  $646  per  month,  $1  above  the 
poverty  line.  Florida's  maximum  AFDC  cash  payment  is  limited 
to  one  third  of  the  poverty  level  for  any  size  family  and 
are  reduced  when  income  is  available  to  the  family  or  when 
shelter  obligations  do  not  exist. 
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Table  3,  below,  compares  the  1996  monthly  poverty 
levels  for  various  size  assistance  groups3  (AG)  with  the 
Florida  maximum  payment  standards.  All  amounts  are  in 
monthly  dollars.  Chart  1 payment  standards  refer  to  an 
assistance  group  that  has  an  obligation  (even  if  payment  is 
not  actually  made)  to  pay  for  shelter.  Utility  bills  do  not 
constitute  a shelter  obligation.  Chart  3 refers  to  an 
assistance  group  with  no  obligation  for  rent  or  mortgage. 
Chart  2 is  a payment  standard,  effective  July  1,  1996,  that 
reflects  an  obligation  more  than  zero  and  less  than  $50. 


Table  3:  1996  Poverty  Levels  and  AFDC  Payment  Amounts 


# of 
Persons 

Poverty 
Level 
by  month 

Chart  1 
shelter 
obligation 

Chart  2 
$1  - $50 
shelter 

Chart  3 
no  shelter 
obligation 

1 

$645 

$180 

$153 

$95 

2 

864 

241 

205 

158 

3 

1082 

303 

258 

198 

4 

1300 

364 

309 

254 

5 

1519 

426 

362 

289 

6 

1737 

487 

414 

346 

7 

1955 

549 

467 

392 

8 

$2174 

$610 

$519 

$438 

3 

An  assistance  group  (AG)  is  those  individuals  whose  needs, 
assets,  and  income  are  being  considered  for  AFDC  benefits. 
There  may  be  other  household  members,  such  as  roommates,  SSI 
disabled  individuals,  or  a boyfriend/girlfriend  who  is  not 
related  to  the  child (ren)  that  do  not  contribute  to  the  AG 


size. 
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The  AFDC  grant  is  expected  to  cover  all  household  needs 
except  food.  AFDC  recipients  are  also  categorically  eligible 
for  Medicaid  as  are  SSI  recipients.  However,  AFDC  households 
with  other  people  (see  footnote  34)  in  them  are  not 
automatically  eligible  for  Food  Stamps  and  a separate  budget 
process  counting  income  and  assets  in  different  ways  is  done 
should  they  wish  to  apply.  Of  the  740  cases  studied,  10.1% 
(75)  did  not  receive  any  food  stamps  in  March  1996.  With 
regard  to  the  households  that  did  receive  food  stamps  that 
month,  two  thirds  were  comprised  of  only  AFDC  recipients 
while  the  remaining  third  were  some  combination  of  AFDC, 

SSI,  and  non-assistance  members. 

Payments  and  Reductions 

For  a family  of  three  (the  average  family  size  for  AFDC 
households  nationally,  in  Florida,  and  this  data  set)  the 
monthly  gross  income  that  defines  the  poverty  level  is 
$1082.  In  Florida,  the  maximum  AFDC  benefit  for  three  is 
$303  per  month.  Add  to  this  a possible  maximum  of  $394  for 
food  stamps  and  maybe  $50  in  child  support  (the  AFDC  check 
is  reduced  by  any  amount  above)  and  this  family  would  be 
expected  to  exist  on  a monthly  budget  of  $747,  approximately 
69%  of  the  poverty  level.  Most  families  do  not  attain  this 
set  of  circumstances. 

Careful  thought  must  be  given  to  the  survival 
mechanisms  of  families  who  remain  on  the  AFDC  rolls  for  any 
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significant  length  of  time.  Implied  is  that  they  have 
developed  a variety  of  coping  mechanisms  to  deal  with 
poverty  not  currently  incorporated  into  policy  development. 
As  an  active  eligibility  worker,  this  researcher  observed 
that  many  AFDC  recipients  live  with  friends  and  family  who 
provide  some  items,  or  have  neighbors  who  provide  mutual 
help  and  share  food,  or  frequently  do  unreported  work  such 
as,  babysitting  or  selling  frozen  juice  to  the  neighborhood 
kids,  as  well  as  some  illegal  behaviors  (shoplifting,  drug 
dealing,  and  prostitution) . These  form  a conspicuous  part  of 
the  AFDC  community's  economy.  This  subsistence  oriented 
behavior  is  observed  in  many  non-industrialized  societies 
around  the  world.4 

Reductions  in  the  maximum  grant  amounts  are  common.  Any 
documented  child  support  received  by  the  caretaker  parent 
over  $50  reduces  the  grant  by  the  excess  amount.  Non-earned 
income  also  reduces  the  grant  by  the  amount  received.  Earned 
income  from  work  has  limited  deductions  and  frequently 
results  in  a smaller  grant  or  cancellation  of  assistance. 
Overpayment  in  past  grants  may  occur  because  changes  were 
not  accounted  for  quickly  enough  (not  always  the  client's 


Two  excellent  discussions  of  behavior  patterns  for 
subsistence  can  be  found  in  No  Shortcuts  to  Progress  : 
African  Development  Management  in  Perspective.  1983  by  Goran 
Hyden  and  James  C.  Scott's  The  Moral  Economy  of  the  Peasant: 
Rebellion  and  Subsistence  in  Southeast  Asia.  1976. 
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fault)  and  after  the  agency  has  calculated  the  overpayment 
amount  grants  are  reduced  by  10%  until  the  amount  is 
recouped.  Sometimes  an  adult  will  be  sanctioned  for 
noncompliance  with  Child  Support  Enforcement  or  Project 
Independence  and  the  grant  will  reflect  the  needs  of  one 
less  person.  A change  into  subsidized  housing  with  a $0  rent 
obligation  lowers  the  grant  into  Chart  2 (refer  to  Table  3) . 
Assets  above  $1000  will  cancel  the  grant  altogether. 

Florida's  mean  average  AFDC  payment  in  fiscal  year 
1994-95  was  $257.  The  sample,  with  an  average  assistance 
group  of  1 adult  and  2 children  (range  of  0 to  2 adults  and 
0 to  9 children)  received  an  average  monthly  grant  of  $262 
in  March  1996  (range  of  $11  to  $660) . The  payment  schedule 
had  not  changed  during  this  time  period  and,  allowing  for 
some  monthly  fluctuation,  the  sample  is  considered 
representative  of  the  state  in  this  regard. 

However,  66.5%  of  the  740  cases  have  either  an  adult  or 
a child  who  lives  in  the  house  but  is  not  used  in  the 
calculation  the  AFDC  grant.  It  is  possible  that  more  income 
is  available  for  the  entire  group  or  it  might  mean  that  the 
AFDC  cash  assistance  is  used  to  support  more  people  than  it 
is  intended  to.  Friends  can  share  a home.  Boyfriends  and 
girlfriends  with  no  mutual  children  may  co-habitate.  An 
individual  in  the  house  can  receive  SSI.  Relatives  who  have 
another  source  of  income  may  care  for  children  who  receive 
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benefits  (specified  relative  cases  are  explained  more  fully 
further  on) . The  sizeable  proportion  of  households  with 
these  situations  indicate  that  the  food  stamp  benefit  does 
not  simply  add  to  the  AFDC  benefit  and  the  two  should  not  be 
viewed  together  as  representative  of  a unified  assistance 
group  benefit. 

Family  Transition  Program 

Taking  advantage  of  the  state  waiver  provisions  in 
national  AFDC  policy,  Florida  initiated  the  Family 
Transition  Program  (FTP)  in  February  1994.  Two  counties, 
Escambia  (Pensacola)  and  Alachua  (Gainesville) , constituted 
the  initial  experimental  locations.  FTP  established  time 
limits  for  cash  welfare  receipt  as  its  primary  objective  (24 
months  in  any  60  months  for  most  recipients,  36  months  in  72 
months  for  the  "most  unemployable")  but  it  was  combined  with 
enhanced  social  services  and  expanded  allowances  on  earned 
income.  The  intent  was  to  help  AFDC  recipients  prepare  for 
and  hold  jobs.  It  not  only  emphasized  education  and 
training,  but  also  involved  intensive  case  management 
assuring  the  family  of  support  services  to  allow  fuller 
workforce  participation. 

A preliminary  report  released  in  1997,  using  1000  FTP 
participants  and  1000  control  group  families,  found  that  46% 
were  employed  in  the  15  months  after  enrollment,  while  only 
40%  of  the  control  group  was  employed.  While  employment 
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increased,  exit  rates  (no  longer  receiving  AFDC)  did  not. 
This  was  attributed  to  the  more  generous  earned  income 
disregards  (one  half  of  gross  wages  in  a month  excluded  from 
the  grant  amount  calculations  versus  the  one  third  in 
traditional  AFDC) . An  earlier  report  (Kemple  and  Haimson; 
1994)  following  the  implementation  of  Project  Independence 
showed  similar  results.  Policy  makers  did  not  address  this 
similarity  when  debating  the  welfare  reform  programs  in  1996 
(personal  communication  with  Don  Winstead,  HRS) . This  leaves 
the  relative  value  of  time  limits  versus  job  readiness 
programs  as  unknown. 

Some  FTP  clients  had  reached  their  time  limit  when  the 
report  was  issued,  few  of  them  were  given  an  extension,  and 
most  had  their  benefits  cut  off.  The  provision  for  public 
work  was  part  of  the  initial  plan  but  no  one  had  been 
provided  that  opportunity.  The  major  criteria  for  extension 
of  benefits  was  whether  or  not  the  children  would  be  at  risk 
of  foster  care  placement. 

That  the  findings  indicate  no  real  change  in  exit 
rates5  is  de-emphasized  in  the  report.  A longer  term 
investigation  as  to  the  effects  and  costs  of  intensive  case 

5 

This  investigator  took  a random  sample  of  10%  of  Alachua 
county's  FTP  families  (N=82)  and  found  that  11%  received  $0 
in  June  1996  and  22%  received  $0  in  September  1996.  This  is 
slightly  lower  than  the  statewide  sample  exit  rates.  The 
reasons  for  Alachua's  case  closing  is  unknown. 
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management  was  cut  short  by  the  passage  of  national  welfare 
reform,  the  initiation  of  block  grants  without  strict 
evaluation  criteria,  and  statewide  implementation  of  WAGES 
(Work  and  Gain  Economic  Self-sufficiency) . All  of  these 
policies  emphasize  time  limits  on  benefit  receipt  and  leaves 
the  issue  of  how  to  effectively  remove  people  from  poverty 
unanswered. 

AFDC  trends  1994  to  1996 

Once  the  basics  of  the  AFDC  program  are  understood,  an 
analysis  of  the  dynamics  of  families  living  with  and 
depending  upon  AFDC  cash  benefits  can  proceed.  First,  is  an 
exploration  of  some  general  trends,  followed  by  a detailed 
analysis  of  the  740  sample  families.  While  the  percentage  of 
Floridians  living  below  poverty  levels  rose  1.3  percent 
between  1994  (14.9%)  and  1995  (16.2%),  the  average  monthly 
number6  of  AFDC  cases  (families)  dropped  by  9.7  percent 
(233,487  in  1994  and  211,626  in  1995).  Also  diminishing,  but 
not  quite  as  dramatically,  is  Florida's  unemployment  rate, 
from  6.6  percent  (1994)  to  5.5  percent  (1995)  for  a net 
change  of  minus  1.1  percent  (calculated  from  U.S.  Census 
Bureau,  1999  and  Florida  Statistical  Abstract,  1996) . 


6 

Average  monthly  case  numbers  are  the  most  common  method  the 
welfare  agency  uses  to  track  the  welfare  rolls.  It  also  has 
the  advantage,  for  this  research,  of  being  available  at 
county  level. 
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Although  myriad  factors  contribute  to  these  changes, 
one  implication  must  be  noted.  Many  of  the  families  who  lose 
AFDC  benefits  due  to  earned  income  may  not  be  earning 
sufficient  wages  to  rise  above  poverty.  Further,  to  maintain 
a perspective  on  the  analysis  of  AFDC  dynamics,  three  facts 
need  to  be  mentioned: 

1.  AFDC  does  not  try,  nor  has  it  ever  tried,  to  raise 
families  above  poverty; 

2.  Not  all  poor  people  are  eligible  for  AFDC  (most 
notably  there  must  be  a related  child  under  18 
years  old  in  the  home) ; 

3.  Alternatively,  not  all  households  that  receive  an 
AFDC  benefit  check,  legitimately,  are  poor.  Of  the 
688  families  whose  1995  earned  income  information 
was  available,  17  households  had  an  annual  earned 
income  of  over  $20,000  (three  households  showed 
earnings  of  over  $60,000). 

It  is  important  not  to  equate  AFDC  with  poverty.  It  is 
equally  important  to  realize  that  households  who  have  no 
other  resources  are  deeply  impoverished.  Trends  that 
directly  reflect  upon  AFDC  exit  rates  include  the  average 
monthly  number  of  cases  receiving  a check,  and  the 
calculated  benefit  dollars  per  case.  Table  4,  on  the 
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following  page,  shows  the  fiscal  year7  1994-1995  (FY  94)  to 
fiscal  year  1995-1996  (FY  95)  changes  in  these  variables  for 
both  the  state  and  the  sample  counties.  Downward  trends 
provide  a sense  that  (pre-reform)  AFDC  is  a diminishing 
program.  Should  Florida's  economy  continue  to  improve,  one 
could  reasonably  assume  a continual  reduction  in  program 
recipients  without  any  further  changes  in  policy. 


Table  4 : Florida  AFDC  trends  FY  94  to  FY  95 


FY  94  to  FY  95 
cases/month 
(%  change) 

FY  94  to  FY  95 
dollars/case 
($  change) 

FLORIDA 

234,487  to  211,626 
(-9.7%) 

$251.38  to  $248.25 
(-$3.13) 

Broward 

17,964  to  16,178 
(-9.9%) 

$256.07  to  $255.39 
(-$0.68) 

Columbia 

1,296  to  1,140 
(-12.0%) 

$252.00  to  $250.22 
(-$1.78) 

Gadsden 

1,771  to  1,533 
(-13.4%) 

$249.93  to  $245.13 
(-$4.80) 

Jackson 

874  to  742 
(-15.1%) 

$251.64  to  $239.05 
(-$12.50) 

Levy 

665  to  595 
(-10.5%) 

$253.74  to  $249.91 
(-$3.83) 

Polk 

8,341  to  8.104 
(-2.6%) 

$258.95  to  $258.85 
(-$0.10) 

St . Johns 

1,002  to  879 
(-12.3%) 

$246.34  to  $246.10 
(-$0.24) 

Wakulla 

335  to  284 
(-15.2%) 

$246.76  to  $244.21 
(-$2.55) 

7 Florida's  fiscal  year  begins  July  1 and  ends  June  30. 
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As  the  number  of  average  cases  per  month  shrinks,  one 
would  expect  the  total  dollars  spent  per  month  to  do  so 
also,  because  the  payment  standards  were  not  adjusted  during 
this  time  period.  One  could  not  automatically  expect  the 
average  monthly  grant  to  also  decline.  That  this  actually 
occurs  in  each  of  the  counties  indicates  that  those  who  do 
receive  are  for  one  reason  or  another  eligible  for  less 
money.8  However  all  the  data  is  highly  correlated  and  can 
not  be  used  in  any  rigorous  statistical  analysis. 

Perhaps  the  only  expectation  from  the  information  that 
Polk  County  is  consistently  reducing  at  the  slowest  rate  and 
Jackson  County  at  the  highest  is  that  Polk  County  will  have 
the  lowest  exit  rate  and  Jackson  the  highest.  In  fact,  at 
the  3 month  mark  of  the  study  (June  1996)  and  at  the  6 month 
mark  (September  1996),  St.  Johns  County  had  the  highest 
percentage  of  its  cases  at  $0  (37.2%);  Gadsden  County  the 
lowest  at  15.0%.  Deeper  analysis  is  indicated. 

These  vague  and  imperfect  trends  do  nothing  to  explain 
who  is  most  likely  to  leave  welfare  nor  do  they  give  us  any 
sense  of  the  reasons  why.  To  comprehend  what  elements  of  a 


8 

During  this  period  the  payment  standards  and  the  eligibility 
budget  procedures  remained  constant.  The  only  policy  change 
that  would  contribute  to  lower  average  benefits  per  case  is 
the  initiation  of  Chart  3 for  $0  to  $50  shelter  obligations. 
However,  this  change  did  not  begin  until  July  1996,  the 
beginning  of  fiscal  year  1996-1997. 
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family's  past  and/or  present  circumstances,  internal  and 
external  environments,  we  need  specific  variables 
representative  of  these  concepts  and  an  evaluation  of  their 
combinations  in  relation  to  exit  rates. 

The  Study- 

Externals 

There  are  two  environmental  variables  used  in  this 
research,  rural/urban  counties,  and  unemployment  rate  trends 
by  county.  Both  are  thought  to  be  indicators  of  economic 
opportunity.  The  goal  is  to  understand  how  AFDC  families 
fare  within  the  different  county  environments.  It  is 
hypothesized  that  the  contributors  (an  urban  county  and/or  a 
decreasing  unemployment  rate)  will  yield  a higher  percentage 
of  cases  that  are  off  AFDC  at  the  three  and  six  month  marks 
than  the  detractors  (rural  and/or  rising  unemployment 
rates) . 

Rural  counties  are  those  that  are  not  listed  as  part  of 
a Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  listed  in  the  Florida 
Statistical  Abstract,  1996.  Using  this  definition,  Columbia, 
Jackson,  Levy,  and  Wakulla  are  rural  counties.  Broward, 
Gadsden,  Polk,  and  St.  Johns  counties  are  urban.  Of  the 
cases  for  which  data  is  available,  13.7%  of  the  rural  cases 
and  11.9%  of  the  urban  cases  are  off  AFDC  at  the  three  month 
mark,  and  24.1%  of  the  rural  and  22.8%  of  the  urban  cases 
are  off  AFDC  at  the  six  month  mark.  This  is  contrary  to 
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expectations.  Rural  Florida  is  agricultural  Florida,  an 
industry  with  variations  in  seasonal  hiring.  A study 
spanning  a full  twelve  months  would  account  for  these 
fluctuations  and  may  reveal  very  different  results. 

It  is  also  possible  that  this  type  of  designation  does 
not  really  impact  exiting  welfare  or  that  rural  areas 
actually  offer  more  opportunity.  That  a smaller  percentage 
of  families  in  urban  counties  are  off  welfare  at  both  time 
markers  does  not  lend  support  to  the  urban  underclass 
theories  because  the  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  is  not 
refined  enough  to  identify  inner  city  phenomena.  Additional 
analysis  (following  the  descriptive  sections),  in  terms  of 
variable  combinations,  should  yield  better  information  on 
the  contributor,  detractor,  or  neutral  role  of  rural  and 
urban  counties. 

Unemployment  (UE)  rate  trends  were  established  by 
subtracting  the  county,  1996  unemployment  rate  from  the  1995 
rate.  A negative  difference  is  used  to  indicate  an  improving 
job  market,  a positive  one  indicates  a worsening  market. 

With  the  relatively  short  duration  of  this  study,  the  size 
of  the  difference  may  not  be  as  important  as  the  positive  or 
negative  nature  of  the  trend.  As  partial  compensation,  a 
comparison  is  done  by  ranking  the  counties  and  then  that 
rank  is  compared  to  the  percentages  of  the  sample  that 
receives  $0  in  June  1996  and  September  1996. 
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Table  5 shows  the  results  of  this  process.  All  of  the 
counties  have  a negative  unemployment  trend  except  Gadsden 
county.  When  looking  at  the  percentage  of  cases  from  each 
county  that  are  off  AFDC,  Gadsden  has  the  lowest  percentage 
of  cases  at  $0  for  either  time  frame.  It  is  reasonable  to 
consider  a rising  unemployment  rate  as  a detractor  to  the 
family  system' s economic  viability  and  a negative  trend  in 
unemployment  is  a contributor. 


Table  5 : County  Unemployment  Trends  and 
Percentages  of  Cases  Off  AFDC 


County 

1995 
UE  % 
Rate 

1996 
UE  % 
Rate 

1995  to 
1996 
Trend 

rank 

% off 

AFDC 

6/96 

% off 

AFDC 

9/96 

Broward 

5.5 

5.1 

-0.4 

4 

10.9 

22.6 

Columbia 

5.7 

4.8 

-0.9 

1 

13.4 

22.8 

Gadsden 

4.2 

4.9 

+0.7 

6 

5 

15 

Jackson 

5.4 

4.5 

-0.9 

1 

19.4 

29 

Levy 

4.8 

4.3 

-0.5 

3 

na 

na 

Polk 

7.2 

6.6 

-0.6 

2 

13.2 

19.8 

St . Johns 

3.5 

2.9 

-0.6 

2 

20.9 

37.2 

Wakulla 

4.3 

4.2 

-0.1 

5 

10.5 

23.1 

Adapted  from  table  6.11,  1996  Florida  Abstract  (Floyd,  1996) 


At  this  point,  the  influence  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
changes  in  relation  to  the  percentages  of  "off  AFDC"  is 
merely  suggestive.  The  top  two  counties,  Columbia  and 
Jackson  remain  high  in  percentages  of  families  off  AFDC  and 
Gadsden  is  clearly  much  lower,  but  the  actual  number  of 
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Gadsden  county  cases  (N=41)  are  small  and  a number  of 
variables  are  yet  to  be  considered. 

Patterns 

Human  beings  learn  from  and  are  restrained  by  their 
experiences.  Patterns  of  behavior  emerge.  These  patterns  are 
mutable,  but  not  completely  reinvented  with  each  life 
experience.  Events  may  shatter  one  pattern  of  economic 
viability,  but  the  a new  pattern  is  built  upon  the  previous 
one . 

One  implication  of  this  assumption  is  that  the  non- 
receipt of  a welfare  check,  after  only  a few  months  of 
receipt,  is  not  a random  occurrence.  A converse  implication 
is  that  being  a long  term  recipient  of  cash  benefits  is  not 
a random  event,  either.  A pattern  that  incorporates  AFDC 
assistance  has  been  established  as  part  of  this  family' s 
economy. 

United  States'  history  is  replete  with  concerns  that 
the  "dole"  creates  dependency  (refer  to  Chapter  2) . 
Paradoxically,  we  envy  the  "idle  rich"  and  we  anxiously 
await  the  day  when  we  can  retire,  collect  a pension,  and 
have  "free"  time.  But  we  fear  that  anyone  who  is  once  given 
public  aid  will  become  dependent  upon  that  "handout"  and 
never  again  seek  work.  The  emphasis  here  is  not  on 
condemnation  of  any  particular  pattern  of  family  behavior 
but  rather  on  understanding  impact  of  that  pattern  on  the 
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probability  of  leaving  welfare.  It  is  important  to  recognize 
that  each  pattern  contains  strengths  upon  which  a new 
pattern  can  be  built. 

It  is  argued  here  that  if  the  receipt  of  AFDC  benefits 
are  incorporated  into  a family' s economy  for  a long  period 
of  time,  it  is  part  of  their  life  pattern.  Getting  off  AFDC 
is  a disruption  of  that  established  pattern.  To  effectively 
shatter  a pattern  and  build  a new  one  that  includes  elements 
of  the  old  is  one  of  the  greatest  challenges  to  any  anti- 
poverty program.  For  those  families  who  have  more  recently 
become  AFDC  eligible,  the  need  for  AFDC  is  the  result  of  a 
disruption  of  a previously  independent  pattern.  The  recent 
AFDC  household  is  more  likely  to  reestablish  a pattern  of 
independence  from  aid  with  little  or  no  agency  interventions 
than  the  long  term  recipient  households. 

Within  the  sample  we  find  that  most  (57.8%)  have  a 
continuous  pay  history  of  24  months  or  less,  but  that  a 
sizeable  proportion  (23.7%)  have  received  AFDC  continuously 
for  43  months9  or  more.  When  the  shortest  group  (12  months 
or  less)  is  compared  to  the  longest  group  (43  months  or 
more)  we  find  a sizeable  disparity  with  the  percentages  who 


9 

Florida  implemented  the  statewide  computer  system  showing 
payment  history  in  stages.  Some  counties  displayed  histories 
over  57  months,  but  no  county  had  less  than  43  month 
histories . 
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have  no  grant  at  either  time  marker.  For  families  who  had 
received  12  months  or  less  of  AFDC  payments  (N=198),  20.7% 
have  $0  in  June  and  36.9%  have  $0  in  September.  The 
corresponding  percentages  for  families  in  the  43  month  or 
longer  group  (N=159)  are  5%  and  17%. 

Another  piece  of  the  pattern  puzzle  is  work  history.  It 
is  argued  that  having  worked  in  1995  contributes  to  being 
able  to  obtain  work  again  and  therefore,  not  be  eligible  for 
ongoing  AFDC  benefits.  The  hypotheses  is  that  the  stronger 
the  work  history  combined  with  a shorter  period  of  benefit 
receipt  is  indicative  of  a pattern  that  is  most  contributory 
to  getting  off  AFDC.  Specified  relative  households  are  not 
expected  to  conform  to  this  behavior.  It  is  believed  that 
they  will  have  strong  work  histories,  yet  no  incentive  to 
stop  the  benefits  being  sent.  Their  income  is  not  included 
in  the  AFDC  budget  for  the  children  unless  they  have  also 
requested  help  for  themselves. 

Information  from  the  Unemployment  Compensation  computer 
database  provides  three  measures  of  an  individual's  work 
history;  number  of  employers,  the  number  of  weeks  worked, 
and  the  total  wages  earned.  Three  other,  potentially 
important,  variables  are  not  available;  any  payment  for 
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"casual  work"10,  type  of  employment  held,  and  the  reason  for 
leaving  any  particular  job. 

The  most  complete  information  is  available  for  the 
calendar  year  of  1995.  The  cases  about  which  information  was 
collected  early  in  this  study  includes  information  for  part 
of  1994  and  all  of  1995.  Later  during  data  collection  the 
cases  contain  all  of  1995  and  part  of  1996.  For  consistency 
and  maximum  comparability,  work  history  refers  to  the 
figures  recorded  only  during  1995. 

It  is  possible  for  a person  to  work  two  or  more  jobs 
simultaneously,  making  the  number  of  employers  an  unreliable 
measure.  A person  working  over  26  weeks  in  1995  might  be 
considered  to  have  fairly  solid  history.  Unfortunately,  the 
weeks  worked  does  not  indicate  the  number  of  hours  worked  in 
that  week.  One  week  might  mean  40  hours  but  it  could  also 
mean  1 hour.  Multiple  part  time  jobs  can  also  skew  the  weeks 
worked.  Indeed,  one  person  in  the  sample  showed  a history  of 
75  weeks  worked  in  1995. 

Since  the  focus  is  on  earned  income  being  over  some 
level  of  poverty,  the  total  wages  figure  is  used  as  a 
consistent  measure  of  strength  of  work  history.  Of  the  688 

10 

Casual  work  is  defined  as  any  service  or  product  provided 
for  which  payment  is  received  without  notification  to  any 
taxing  authority.  This  includes  both  legal  (eg.  babysitting, 
lawn  mowing,  or  food  items)  and  illegal  (eg.  drugs  or 
prostitution)  activities. 
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cases  where  information  is  available,  52%  (358)  have  no 
earnings  in  1995.  However,  if  the  people  who  are  not 
normally  expected  to  work,  the  disabled  and  those  65  and 
older,  are  removed  from  the  sample,  the  percentage  of  people 
with  no  work  in  1995  is  reduced  to  48.7%  (308). 

That  roughly  52%  of  the  sample  of  potential  workers  had 
at  least  some  work  in  1995  runs  counter  to  the  conservative 
argument  that  welfare  recipients  do  not  want  to  work. 
However,  one  must  also  consider  that  48%  of  this  group  has 
been  out  of  the  work  force  for  at  least  one  year  and  80% 
earned  between  $0  and  $5000  in  1995.  This  highlights  the 
serious  challenge  of  transitioning  people  into  jobs  but  also 
demands  that  one  looks  further  into  the  dynamics  of  getting 
and  holding  jobs  that  pay  a liveable  wage. 


Table  6;  1995  Earned  Income  Comparisons 


Minimum 

Maximum 

Mean 

Std.  Dev 

all  cases 
(N=688 ) 

$0 

$73,875 

$2,842 

$6, 662 

cases  with  earned 
income  (N=358) 

$17 

$73, 875 

$5,462 

$8,430 

Non-specified 
relative  cases 
with  earned  income 
(N=312 ) 

$17 

$26, 962 

$3, 659 

$4,121 

Specified  relative 
cases  with  earned 
income  (N=46) 

$64 

$73,875 

$17,686 

$16,464 

Amounts  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  whole  dollar 
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As  Table  6 shows,  above,  families11  who  had  earnings 
(excluding  specified  relatives)  in  1995,  they  averaged 
$5,462.  The  lowest  recorded  amount  for  any  household  was  $17 
and  the  highest  was  $73,875.  As  expected  the  specified 
relative  households  show  a stronger  work  history,  but  also 
show  a wide  variation. 

At  the  3 month  mark,  11.2%  of  those  who  had  between 
zero  and  five  thousand  dollars  or  less  in  1995  left  welfare, 
while  14.8%  of  those  who  earned  over  five  thousand  left. 
Similarly,  at  6 months,  21.8%  of  the  five  thousand  and 
under,  and  24.1%  of  the  higher  earners  left  AFDC.  Specified 
relatives  left  at  a lower  percentage  regardless  of  earnings 
(6.9%  off  in  June  and  13.8%  off  in  September.  With  the 
exception  of  specified  relatives,  the  most  contributory 
pattern  includes  past  earned  income  and  short  term  receipt 
of  benefits. 

Households 

Households  are  defined  here  as  all  of  the  adults  and 
children  living  at  one  address.  The  household  may  consist  of 
one  family  or  a family  living  with  friends  or  a second 
family.  The  assistance  group  family  consists  of  those  adults 
and  children  receiving  cash  assistance  plus  any  adults  or 


ii 

Earned  income  information  was  collected  for  HOH  and  spouse 
but  not  boyfriend  or  girlfriend. 
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children  that  are  related  to  them  or  identified  as  part  of 
their  family  (girlfriend,  boyfriend,  or  child  for  whom  the 
adults  assume  responsibility) . Household  composition  of  all 
cases,  of  the  cases  who  are  off  AFDC  in  June,  and  the  cases 
off  in  September,  is  shown  in  Table  7 below. 


Table  7 : Household  Comparisons 


All  Cases 

Of f-AFDC  6/96 

Of f-AFDC  9/96 

Most  Common 

Household 

Type 

Female  Head 
w/wo  others 

Female  Head 
w/wo  others 

Female  Head 
w/wo  others 

Adults  on 
assistance 

.79 

(.35  - 1.23) 

.81 

(.35  - 1.27) 

.82 

(.38  - 1.26) 

Adults  in 
House 

1.68 

(.88  - 2.48) 

1.59 

(.88  - 2.30) 

1.66 

(.91  - 2.41) 

Children  on 
Assistance 

1.95 

(.74  - 3.16) 

1.99 

(.95  - 3.52) 

1.92 

(.87  - 2.97) 

Children  in 
House 

2.35 

(.90  - 3.80) 

2.27 

(1.02  - 3.52) 

2.19 

(.90  - 3.48) 

Age  of 

Youngest 

Child 

2.07 

(1.01  - 3.13) 

2.21 

(1.11  - 3.31) 

2.08 

(1.01  - 3.15) 

Number  of 
Disabled  in 
House 

.33 

(0  - .99) 

.26 

(0  - .79) 

.29 

(0  - .89) 

There  is  a remarkable  similarity  along  each  variable 
shown,  particularly  when  the  standard  deviation  (range  shown 
in  parentheses  below  the  mean  average)  of  each  of  the  means 
is  accounted  for.  The  average  number  of  adults  in  the 
assistance  group  is  one  but  in  the  household  is  slightly 
higher.  Children  on  assistance  are  slightly  less  than  2 but 
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in  the  household  slightly  over  2.  The  age  of  the  youngest 
child  (calculated  at  the  time  the  same  was  selected,  March 
1996)  in  the  house  hovers  at  just  over  2 years.  Disabled 
household  members  is  about  1 for  every  3 households.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  any  elements  as  contributing  or  detracting 
from  economic  success  using  these  measures. 

To  argue  that  at  least  some  of  these  variables  are 
significant  to  economic  success,  we  must  use  different 
criteria.  It  is  suggested  here  that  dividing  the  data  into 
dichotomous  variables  may  be  more  insightful.  It  is 
hypothesized  that  households  who  identify  themselves  as  a 
couple  (married  or  not) , have  no  disabled  members,  have  a 
youngest  child  over  the  age  of  3,  and  have  2 or  fewer 
children  will  have  stronger  contributing  elements. 

Single  male,  headed  families  show  a 30%  and  40% 
proportion  being  off  AFDC  at  3 months  and  6 months 
respectively.  There  are,  however,  only  10  cases  in  the 
sample  that  fall  into  this  category.  The  couple  (excluding 
specified  relatives)  families  (N=48)  show  18.8%  and  29.2% 
off  AFDC  in  June  and  September  respectively.  These  are 
higher  percentages  than  either  the  single  female  headed 
families  (N=426,  12.5%  and  24.2%)  or  the  specified  relative 
(couple  or  single)  cases  (N=81,  6.2%  and  12.3%). 

Simply  counting  the  number  of  adults  shows  that  2 or 
more  adults  in  the  household  result  in  11.8%  off  AFDC  in 
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June  and  23.6%  off  in  September.  One  adult  households  have 
slightly  higher  percentages,  13%  off  in  June  and  22.7%  off 
in  September.  This  is  an  unanticipated  result,  but  the 
figures  may  just  reflect  that  living  with  friends,  or  with 
older  parents,  or  specified  relative  households  doesn't 
contribute  to  getting  off  welfare.  When  looking  at  adults 
who  receive  assistance  (two  in  one  assistance  group  means 
they  are  related  through  marriage  or  common  children,  a 
qualification  requirement),  the  percentages  are  quite 
striking.  Households  with  two  adults  in  the  same  assistance 
group  have  33.3%  off  AFDC  in  June  and  50%  off  in  September. 
The  groups  with  zero  or  one  adult  on  assistance  show  12.2% 
off  in  June  and  22.9%  in  September.  It  would  appear  that  the 
nature  of  the  relationship  between  the  adults  is  an 
important  consideration  for  economic  viability. 

Dividing  the  number  of  children  in  the  house,  or  on 
assistance  within  the  house,  into  two  groups,  2 or  less  and 
3 or  more,  results  in  a consistent  set  of  percentages.  It  is 
believed  that  having  one  or  two  children  makes  getting  off 
welfare  easier  than  when  there  were  three  or  more.  The 
results  are,  with  less  than  3 children  in  the  house,  12.7% 
are  off  in  June  and  25.9%  in  September.  When  there  are  3 or 
more  children  in  the  house,  11.8%  cases  are  off  in  June  and 
18.4%  in  September.  If  one  considers  only  the  children 
receiving  assistance,  then  with  less  than  3 children  12.8% 
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cases  are  off  in  June  and  25.1%  in  September.  When  3 or  more 
children  are  receiving  aid,  the  11.3%  and  17.8%  of  the  cases 
receive  no  grant  in  June  and  September  respectively.  The 
number  of  children  may  be  important  but,  whether  they  are 
actually  part  of  the  assistance  group  or  not  seems  much  less 
so . 

Child  care  is  always  a concern  for  working,  or  trying 
to  work  parents.  Once  a child  reaches  5 years  of  age  they 
are  likely  to  be  in  school  for  at  least  part  of  the  day. 
Although  the  average  age  of  the  youngest  is  hovers  around  2 
for  cases  off  and  on  AFDC  at  the  two  time  periods  tested,  it 
is  thought  that  cases  where  the  youngest  child  is  over  5 
years  old  (42.3%  of  the  sample)  would  be  off  AFDC  at  a 
higher  percentage  than  the  households  where  the  youngest 
child  is  under  5 (57.7%  of  all  cases).  In  fact,  the  June 
percentages  are  identical,  12.4%  of  each  group  is  off  AFDC. 
The  September  results  vary  slightly,  but  not  in  the  expected 
direction,  a higher  percentage  of  families  with  an  under  5 
year  old  child  are  off  (24.8%)  than  those  with  older 
children  (21.1%). 

The  last  situation  examined  in  this  section  is 
households  with  disabled  members.  This  data  refers  only  to 
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documented  permanent  disabilities12,  not  to  temporary 
incapacity  or  unsubstantiated  claims  of  disability.  The 
disabled  person  might  be  child  or  an  adult.  Most,  75%,  of 
the  sample  households  have  no  disabled  members  but  the  range 
is  from  0 to  5.  At  the  June  checkpoint,  13.4%  of  the 
households  without  any  disabled  members  were  at  $0,  while 
only  9.6%  of  those  with  at  least  one  disabled  member  is  off. 
Similarly,  in  September  the  percentages  are  24.7  and  19.1% 
respectively. 

Individuals 

Family  systems  theory  informs  us  that  the  whole  is  more 
than  just  the  sum  of  the  parts.  Individuals  are  only  a part 
of  the  family  dynamic  and  heads  of  a household  are  only  one 
of  the  individuals  involved.  Yet,  so  much  of  the  welfare 
reforms  in  1996  (see  chapter  6)  focus  on  just  that  one 
person.  Table  8,  on  the  following  page,  provides  a profile 
of  the  sample's  head  of  household,  sometimes  referred  to  as 
the  head  of  the  assistance  group.13 


12 

Social  Security  determinations  of  disability  are  used  for 
SSI  recipients.  Social  Security  Disability  recipients,  and 
when  an  AFDC  applicant  requests  a disability  determination 
from  the  state  agency.  Documentation  is  required  for  ongoing 
AFDC  assistance  for  the  non-disabled  family  members. 

13 

The  head  of  assistance  group  (AG)  is  the  person  whose  name 
usually  appears  as  payee  on  the  welfare  check.  They  may  or 
may  not  be  receiving  cash  for  their  own  needs.  This  is 
usually  the  person  who  came  to  the  agency  to  apply  for  or  be 
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Table  8 : Profiles  of  Head  of  Household  Individuals 


Gender : 

Male  - 6.2%  (46) 
Female  - 93.8%  (694) 

Age  at  Last  Birthday: 

Mean  - 32.53  (11.59  SD) 
Range  - 15  to  67 

Ethnicity: 

White  - 41.9%  (310) 
Black  - 51.4%  (380) 
Other*  - 6.7%  (50) 

Fit  for  Work: 

Pregnant  - 4.7%  (35) 
Un-abled  - 11.8%  (87) 
Physically  Ready  83.5% 

Citizenship  Status: 

Citizen  - 94.3%  (697) 
Resident**  - 2.8%  (21) 
Other  - 2.8%  (21) 

Educational  Attainment 

Mean  - 10.92  (.11  SD) 
Mode  - 12 
Range  - 1 to  21 

Marital  Status: 

Married  - 13.2%  (98) 

Was  Married-34 . 6%  (256) 
Never  Married  52%  (385) 

Current  Training 

None  - 89.1%  (621) 
Some  - 10.9%  (76) 

Number  of  APs 

Mean  - 1.59  (.90  SD) 
Mode  - 1 
Range  - 0 to  5 

* "Other"  includes  Hispanic  (43),  Asian  (1),  and  American 
Eskimo  (1),  other  (4),  and  unknown  (1). 

**  "Resident"  refers  only  to  legal  aliens  with  permanent 
residency  status. 

It  was  anticipated  that  most  of  the  individuals  in  this 
group  would  be  female.  AFDC  was  originally  designed  as  a 
woman's  program,  when  dealing  with  agencies  (and  doctor's 
appointments)  it  is  the  woman  of  the  house  who  is  most 
likely  to  be  the  contact  person,  and  women  are  much  more 
likely  to  be  the  primary  caretaker  of  children.  Unexpected 
was  the  ethnic/racial  split  between  Black,  White,  and 
Hispanic. 


recertified  for  aid. 
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Florida  in  1995  was  estimated  to  have  a population  that 
was  14.4%  Black,  14.2%  Hispanic,  and  71%  White  (1996 
Statistical  Abstract) . Although  the  Black  population  is 
disproportionately  poor,  it  was  surprising  that  the  absolute 
numbers  of  the  sample  showed  a majority  Black  HOH  and  that 
the  Hispanic  HOH  number  was  so  small.  Two  thoughts  may  help 
explain  this  disparity.  First,  the  sample  includes  the  only 
majority  Black  county  in  Florida,  Gadsden  (55.6%).  Second, 
much  the  poorer  Hispanic  population  may  belong  to  an 
immigrant  status  that  is  not  eligible  for  the  program,  while 
the  south  Florida  Hispanic  population  has  a higher  economic 
status . 

Almost  half  of  the  sample  is  currently  married  or  was 
married  at  some  time,  but  there  does  exist  a majority  of 
never  married  HOH.  Regardless,  this  is  much  different  than 
the  "panic"  that  described  welfare  women  has  a population 
constantly  having  children  out  of  wedlock.  That  the  modal 
average  number  of  absent  parents  is  1 should  also  counter 
the  argument  of  welfare  mother's  promiscuity.  The  mean 
average  is  slightly  higher  at  1.59  but  the  reader  should 
keep  in  mind  that  the  specified  relative  household  always 
have  at  least  two  absent  parents. 

The  average  age  is  older  than  expected.  Although  the 
standard  deviation  of  11.59  places  most  of  the  sample  in  the 
"prime"  working  age  group  of  20  and  44.  It  may  be  valuable 
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to  know  at  what  age  the  recipient  had  his/her  first  child, 
but  this  information  is  not  available  because  the  first 
child  may  no  longer  be  in  the  home. 

Having  a head  of  household  that  is  physically  able  to 
work  is  an  important  consideration  for  the  family  to  reach 
economic  independence.  Most  of  the  sample  (83.5%)  claim  that 
they  have  no  physical  barrier  to  working.  However,  16.5% 
have  stated  that  they  are  permanently  or  temporarily 
physically  limited,  which  might  affect  their  ability  to 
leave  the  AFDC  rolls  in  the  time  period  studied. 

Higher  incomes  are  associated  with  higher  levels  of 
educational  attainment.  Applicants  for  AFDC  are  not  asked 
the  last  grade  that  they  completed  nor  is  it  part  of  the 
eligibility  criteria.  However,  Project  Independence,  whose 
intent  is  to  prepare  recipients  for  jobs,  adds  this 
information  to  their  database.  Unfortunately,  not  all  AFDC 
recipients  are  required  to  participate  in  Project 
Independence.  Having  a child  under  the  age  of  three,  being 
disabled  or  over  60,  living  in  a "remote"14  area,  or  being  a 
specified  relative  whose  needs  are  not  included  in  the  grant 
removes  the  head  of  household  from  mandatory  participation. 
Any  adult  recipient  may  volunteer. 

14 

Remote  means  living  20  or  more  miles  from  a Project 
Independence  center.  In  this  sample  everyone  in  Wakulla 
County  is  classified  as  being  in  a remote  area 
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The  sample  yields  290  cases  with  educational  attainment 
information.  Only  eight  of  those  are  specified  relatives. 

The  lowest  grade  reported  is  one  year  of  school.  The  highest 
is  a masters  degree  (21  years) , both  are  female  parent, 
headed  households.  The  modal  average  is  grade  12  (118  cases, 
40.7%)  with  a second,  lesser  peak  at  grade  10  (55  cases, 
19.0%).  The  mean  average  is  10.92  with  standard  deviation  of 
1.83.  When  the  outliers  of  14  years  of  education  and  over  (8 
cases)  and  7 years  or  less  (10  cases)  are  removed  the  mean 
shifts  only  slightly  to  10.94  with  standard  deviation  of 
1.28.  At  the  same  time,  only  10.9%  are  involved  in  any 
additional  education  or  training.  Education  may  play  a major 
role  in  level  of  income  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  if  it 
plays  a major  role  in  leaving  welfare. 

It  Takes  Two:  A Word  About  Parents 
Many  factors  affect  whether  a child  lives  with  both 
biological  parents,  the  father  only,  the  mother  only,  or 
neither.  Regardless  of  living  arrangements,  every  child  has 
a mother  and  a father.  Who  they  are  and  how  they  behave 
affects  how  the  child  lives,  qualitatively  and  economically. 
Children  who  have  their  needs  included  in  an  AFDC  case  are 
not  an  exception  to  the  two  parent  imperative. 

Unfortunately,  the  program  was  designed  for  female  headed 
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households15  and  most  research  has  focused  on  mothers, 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  trying  to  understand  fathers. 

Obtaining  data  on  parents  (male  and  female)  who  are  not 
part  of  the  AFDC  household  is  difficult  but  not  impossible. 
By  using  the  information  provided  by  the  custodial  parent 
(CP)  and  cross  referencing  to  the  Child  Support  Enforcement 
computer  system,  it  is  possible  to  identify  1265  absent 
parents  for  the  740  cases  in  the  sample.  Although  comparable 
information  is  limited  to  age,  gender,  and  ethnicity,  it  is 
important  to  try  to  identify  differences  and  similarities 
between  birth  parents  who  live  with  their  children  (N=637) 
and  those  who  do  not,  absent  parents  (N=1265) . 

Complexity  of  Parental  Relationships 

When  it  comes  to  parenthood  of  an  individual  child,  one 
plus  one  equals  three.  When  it  comes  to  families,  one  must 
remember  that  human  beings  are  not  restricted  to  procreative 
activities  with  only  one  other  person,  nor  to  only  one 
child.  The  numbers  of  males  and  females  can  not  be  expected 
to  be  a perfect  match.  This  must  not  be  automatically 
construed  as  promiscuity  or  some  deliberate  act  to  eschew 
the  myth  of  the  traditional  family.  A much  more  extensive 

15 

As  noted  in  Chapter  2,  the  ADC  program  was  intended  to  help 
widows  and  their  minor  children.  A significant  change  to  the 
program  was  the  addition  of  the  unemployed  or  underemployed 
parent  eligibility  (AFDC-UP) . Florida  did  not  incorporate 
that  program  until  1992. 
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research  would  be  required  before  judgements  of  that  sort 
could  be  made.  Here,  it  is  simply  a matter  of  trying  to  put 
the  family  dynamic  together  to  understand  economic 
activities . 


Table  9 : Profile  of  All  Birth  Parents 


all  parents 
N=1902 

absent 

parents 

N=1265 

parents, 
child(ren)  in 
home 
N=637 

gender 

Male 

61.0%  (1160) 

88.9%  (1124) 

5.4%  (36) 

Female 

39.0%  (742) 

11.1%  (141) 

94.3%  (601) 

ethnic 

White 

36%  (685) 

32.4%  (410) 

43.2%  (275) 

Black 

56%  (1064) 

59.2%  (748) 

49.6%  (316) 

Hispanic 

6.8%  (130) 

7.0%  (89) 

6.4%  (41) 

Other 

0.6%  (11) 

0.5%  (7) 

0.5%  (3) 

Unknown 

0.6%  (11) 

0.8%  (10) 

0.2%  (1) 

Age 

N=1382 

N=745 

N=637 

Mean 

30.74 

31.0 

29.19 

Minimum 

15 

17 

15 

Maximum 

71 

71 

56 

15-19 

4.6%  (63) 

2.0%  (15) 

7.5%  (48) 

20-24 

19.0%  (263) 

15.4%  (115) 

23.2%  (148) 

25-29 

22.2%  (307) 

21.7%  (162) 

22.8%  (145) 

30-34 

25.3%  (349) 

27.1%  (202) 

23.1%  (147) 

35-39 

16.6%  (229) 

19.1%  (142) 

13.7%  (87) 

40-44 

7.7%  (107) 

8.2%  (61) 

7.2%  (46) 

45  and  older 

4.6%  (64) 

6.4%  (48) 

2.5%  (16) 

AFDC  women  have  been  the  target  of  the  most  intensive 
research  efforts,  it  is  the  woman  who  keeps  the  children 
with  her  when  relationships  break  up  (evidenced  in  Table  9, 
above) . Even  when  there  is  a male  spouse  or  boyfriend 
present  in  the  home,  it  is  the  woman  who  tends  to  deal  with 
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the  agency  and  so  becomes  listed  as  HOH.  People  will  not 
readily  admit  to  abandoning  their  children,  but  as  these 
data  show  a vast  number  of  other  parents  are  being  excluded 
when  only  the  AFDC  recipients  are  considered.  They  are  part 
of  the  family  system  and  impact  upon  the  economic  viability 
of  that  family. 

The  profile  of  absent  parents.  Table  10  on  the 
following  page,  indicates  that  absent  parents  are 
disproportionately  male  and  minority,  but  that  ages  appear 
evenly  distributed.  Just  what  the  connections  are  or  aren't 
remains  to  be  seen.  Ignoring  absent  parents  is  likely 
unwise . 

Absent  Parents 

Male  absent  parents  (N=1122)  are  responsible  for  an 
additional  619  children  in  the  Florida  CSE  system.  Female 
absent  parents  (141)  have  an  additional  51  children.  These 
counts  are  low  because  child  support  is  not  federally 
organized  leaving  Florida  only  able  to  help  Florida  children 
or  caretaker  parents  who  live  in  Florida. 

Absent  parents  have  a bearing  on  the  ability  of  a 
family  to  be  independent  of  aid.  If  all  parents  all  work  to 
financially  support  their  children,  then  the  households  in 
which  the  children  live  would  need  a minimal  amount,  if  any, 
public  aid. 
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Table  10 : Profile  of  Absent  Parents 


All  APs 

Male 

Female 

White 

Black 

N=1124 

N=14 1 

N=4 10 

N=748 

N = 1265 

88.9% 

11.1% 

32.4% 

59.2% 

Age  (3/1/96) 

Mean 

31.00 

32.00 

30.50 

31.87 

31.99 

Minimum 

17 

18 

17 

17 

18 

Maximum 

71 

71 

48 

55 

71 

Ethnicity 

White 

32.4% 

31.3% 

41.1% 

NA 

Black 

59.2% 

59.8% 

54.6% 

NA 

Hispanic 

7.0% 

7.5% 

3.5% 

Other 

1.3% 

1.5% 

0.7% 

Last  Known 
Location 

Florida 

53.2% 

52.8% 

56.7% 

54 . 9% 

56.0% 

Oth.  state 

13.6% 

13.7% 

12.8% 

21.2% 

8.0% 

Out/U. S . 

2.6% 

2.8% 

0.7% 

0 

3.3% 

Jail/prison 

10.9% 

10.7% 

12.8% 

9.0% 

12.7% 

Deceased 

2.0% 

1.8% 

3.5% 

1.0% 

2.4% 

Unknown 

17.7% 

18.2% 

13.5% 

13.9% 

17.5% 

Child 

Support 

None 

68.3% 

70.6% 

49.6% 

66.1% 

66.8% 

Some, 1996 

14.2% 

15.9% 

0.7% 

13.9% 

15.6% 

Past  but 

10.4% 

11.4% 

2.1% 

12.2% 

10.2% 

not  current 

Was  once 
Caretaker 

5.5% 

0.4% 

46.8% 

6.3% 

5.6% 

# of  other 
children 
0 

74.5% 

74.2% 

76.6% 

83.4% 

68.0% 

1 

11.7% 

11.4% 

14.2% 

10.0% 

13.0% 

2 or  more 

13.6% 

14.3% 

9.2% 

6.6% 

19.1% 

percent 

associated 

with 

specified 

relative 

cases 

20.0% 

12.9% 

76.6% 

17.8% 

22.3% 

Shared 

paternity 

NA 

7.6% 

NA 

6.6% 

6.7% 
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Most  cases  have  1 or  2 absent  parents  (this  data 
includes  the  specified  relative  cases  which  must  have  at 
least  2 absent  parents).  Almost  sixteen  percent  (15.7%)  have 
3 or  more,  which  raises  the  question  of  women,  the  majority 
of  caretakers,  having  multiple  sexual  partners.  However,  the 
male  absent  parents  also  show  evidence  of  multiple  partners, 
whose  children  they  do  not  support.  A total  of  670  other 
children  are  awaiting  support  from  the  1265  absent  parents. 
When  There  Are  None:  Specified  Relatives 

Much  as  absent  parents  are  neglected  in  the  research, 
so  are  the  cases  when  the  caretaker  parent  is  not  the  mother 
or  father  but  a relative  who  has  assumed  the  role  of  parent. 
Policy  has  also  overlooked  these  cases  as  they  have  not  been 
affected  by  the  sweeping  reforms  of  the  90s.  Unless  they 
have  asked  to  be  included  in  the  grant,  specified  relatives 
have  no  obligation  to  comply  with  any  income  or  asset 
limits,  work  requirements,  or  time  limits  (either  before  or 
since  the  1996  welfare  reforms) . 

In  these  situations  the  relative  may  apply  for  AFDC  for 
the  child  without  revealing  any  personal  income  information. 
Eligibility  is  based  solely  on  the  income  and  assets  of  the 
child.  Only  proof  of  relationship  is  required  and  the  time 
and  energy  required  to  cooperate  with  the  agency.  Once 
approved,  yearly  reviews  are  scheduled  (unless  the  relative 
has  asked  for  assistance  for  themselves)  and  receipt  of  AFDC 
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can  continues  for  as  many  years  as  it  takes  for  the  child  to 
reach  18  years  of  age. 

There  are  homes  where  a mother  requests  assistance  for 
herself,  her  children,  and  grandchildren,  or  nieces/nephews, 
or  minor  siblings,  or  first  cousins.  These  were  not  treated 
as  specified  relative  cases,  as  the  mother  is  not  excluded 
from  complete  compliance  with  agency  rules  and  is  affected 
by  the  reforms  unless  she  no  longer  wants  aid  for  herself 
and  her  children. 

There  are  very  few  expected  reasons  to  see  these  cases 
closed.  Some  examples  are,  move  out  of  state,  child  is  18, 
birth  parent  resumes  caretaker  role.  What  can  we  understand 
from  these  cases  is  that  they  are  13.8%  (102  of  739)  of  the 
sample.  The  average  age  of  the  caretaker  is  53.52  years  with 
a minimum  of  25  and  a maximum  of  82.  Most  have  not  yet 
reached  retirement  age,  85.1%  age  64  or  younger,  and  43.1% 
(58)  of  these  households  have  a disabled  member. 

Of  those  who  are  under  65  (86)  and  for  whom  information 
was  available  (78)  50%  had  no  earnings,  but  that  does  not 
mean  no  income,  as  several  receive  Social  Security  benefits 
or  retirement  pensions.  The  most  common  income  was  10  to  15 
thousand,  with  14  (17.9%)  households  showing  earnings  of 
over  20  thousand,  and  3 of  those  over  60  thousand. 
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Putting  It  Together 

The  ability  to  predict,  or  at  least  enhance  the  ability 
to  predict,  the  probability  of  family  success,  as  defined  by 
not  receiving  an  AFDC  check,  is  the  goal  of  this  research. 
The  presence  of  dichotomous  dependent  variables  (off-AFDC, 
June  1996  and  off-AFDC,  Sept.  1996)  suggested  the  use  of 
binary  logistic  regression  as  a suitable  statistical  method. 
After  three  months  (June,  1996) , 70  families  received  $0  and 
their  cases  were  listed  as  closed.  After  6 months  (Sept. 
1996) , 130  cases  closed.  By  September,  five  of  the  off-in- 
June  group  had  returned,  leaving  a net  reduction  of  65  cases 
in  the  first  3 months  and  an  additional  65  in  the  second  3 
months.  Four  of  the  five  who  returned  to  AFDC  had  simply 
failed  to  comply  with  agency  rules  in  a timely  fashion  and 
were  reinstated  when  they  had  done  so.  Only  one  head  of 
household  in  the  returned  group  had  obtained  a job,  but  then 
lost  it. 

Table  11,  on  the  following  page,  begins  to  identify  the 
variables  that  are  significant  when  trying  to  predict  the 
probability  of  leaving.  Level  of  educational  attainment  for 
the  head  of  household  posed  a problem.  About  two  thirds  of 
the  cases  did  not  contain  that  information  and  its  inclusion 
in  the  analysis  dropped  the  number  of  cases  to  239.  However, 
as  a sole  independent  variable,  and  in  combination  with  the 
other  independent  variables  it  did  not  reach  a statistically 
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Table  11:  Variables  Affecting  the  Probability  of  Getting  Off  AFDC 
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significant  level  any  stronger  than  .327 . Future  research 
should  not  discount  educational  levels  but  it  was  left  out 
of  the  model  used  here  to  take  advantage  of  a the  larger  N 
of  514  for  which  all  other  information  was  available. 

Of  the  two  environmental  variables  collected,  county 
type  and  unemployment  trend,  the  county  type  had  provide  an 
unexpectedly  higher  percentage  of  cases  off  AFDC,  at  both 
points  in  time,  in  the  rural  counties.  However,  when 
incorporated  into  the  logistic  regression  models,  the 
variable  lacked  statistical  significance  stronger  than  .607 
and  was  eliminated  in  the  analysis.  The  unemployment  trend 
variable  (UETREND)  proved  a bit  trickier.  The  negative  beta 
value  (B)  indicates  that  closer  to  a rising  unemployment 
rate  the  less  likely  a family  is  (in  that  county)  to  get  off 
AFDC.  However,  the  variable  has  a stronger  significance  in 
June,  1996  than  in  September,  1996  and  a stronger 
significance  for  non-specif ied  relative  families  at  either 
point  in  time.  This  is  probably  a reflection  of  the  policy 
that  allows  specified  relatives  to  have  any  amount  income 
and  collect  AFDC  for  their  related  children  while  parents 
are  prevented  from  doing  so. 

This  reasoning  also  helps  us  understand  the  WAGE5000 
variations  in  significance  between  all  cases  and  only  those 
cases  who  are  not  specified  relatives.  This  variable 
represents  a dichotomy  between  those  families  who  had  earned 
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income  in  1995  above  $5000  (approximately  the  mean  for  all 
households  with  earned  income)  and  those  with  less.  The 
further  away  in  time  from  1995  (the  Sept,  group),  the  less 
significant  WAGE5000  is  as  a predictor.  The  dichotomous 
variable  was  used  instead  of  the  interval  level  variable  of 
wages  earned  to  compare  what  was  thought  to  be  the  most 
contributory  pattern  (income  above  the  mean)  to  the  most 
detractor  pattern  (low  or  no  income) . 

Using  the  same  logic,  trying  to  understand  the  most 
contributory  pattern  and  the  most  detracting  pattern,  the 
months  of  past,  continuous  AFDC  receipt  were  dichotomized 
into  having  12  months  or  less  (SHORTERM,  yes  or  no)  and 
having  43  months  or  more  (LONGTERM,  yes  or  no) . Recently 
becoming  eligible  (SHORTERM) , or  at  least  filing  an  accepted 
application,  is  a significant  indicator  of  the  probability 
of  getting  off  welfare.  Having  received  for  a long  time  may 
have  a negative  relationship  to  getting  off,  but  it  is  not 
significant . 

Looking  at  household  characteristics,  the  number  of 
adults  and  the  number  of  children  in  the  home,  whether  or 
not  they  are  part  of  the  assistance  group,  does  not 
contribute  to  the  model.  The  number  of  adults  receiving  AFDC 
for  their  own  needs  (AGADLT)  is  most  significant  in  non 
specified  relative  situations.  However,  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  very  few  of  the  cases  have  more  than  one  adult 
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(11,  1.5%)  in  the  assistance  group  because  of  the 
eligibility  criteria  used  for  the  program.  Although  the 
number  of  children  in  a family  affects  the  determination  of 
poverty  level  and  payment  standard,  the  number  of  children 
receiving  AFDC  (AGCHLD)  does  not  affect  the  probability  of 
getting  off  AFDC. 

The  mean  age  of  the  youngest  child  was  remarkably 
similar  in  households  that  got  off  AFDC  and  those  that  did 
not  (approximately  2)  and  the  interval  level  variable  of  age 
of  youngest  child  did  not  contribute  to  the  model.  However, 
wanting  to  test  the  concept  of  a youngest  child  needing  the 
most  costly  and  difficult  to  find  childcare  (a  child  under  3 
and  generally  still  in  diapers) , against  households  not 
faced  with  that  need,  the  youngest  child  variable  was 
dichotomized.  The  CHILD3  variable  is  a yes  for  households 
with  a youngest  child  under  age  2 at  the  time  of  data 
collection  (March,  1996)  and  a no  for  all  others.  The 
analysis  does  not  lead  to  further  clarification.  The 
direction  of  the  relationship  of  CHILD3  to  probability  of 
getting  off  AFDC  reverses  from  a negative  one  at  June  to  a 
positive  one  at  September  and  there  is  no  statistical 
significance  to  the  variable. 

Individual,  head  of  household  characteristics  included 
ethnicity,  which  did  not  reach  significance  levels  better 
than  .455,  even  when  dichotomized  into  black  and  white. 
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Disability  of  the  head  of  household  (HOHDIS)  was  more 
significant  for  non  specified  relative  cases.  Age  became  a 
more  significant  factor  by  September.  The  number  of  absent 
parents  (APS)  does  not  improve  the  determination  of  success 
probability  either.  However,  the  number  of  other  child  that 
an  absent  parent  has  in  the  Child  Support  Enforcement  System 
(OTHCHLD)  is  a very  telling  statistic. 

The  more  children  an  absent  parent  has,  in  this 
research  that  means  men  have  fathered  and  do  not  support, 
the  less  likely  an  AFDC  family  is  to  get  off  AFDC.  This  is  a 
very  intriguing  variable  and  demands  further  research.  Is  it 
possible  that  the  concept  of  the  older  adult  male  preying 
upon  the  younger  female  needs  to  be  revisited  in  terms  of 
irresponsible  males  preying  on  women  generally?  If  women 
receive  training  for  good  paying  jobs  will  this  effect 
disappear?  Many  questions  arise  that  have  not  been 
considered  in  prior  welfare  research. 

The  closed  cases,  those  off  AFDC,  also  bear  further 
scrutiny.  Most  were  in  urban  counties  (68.6%),  but  that 
merely  reflects  where  the  majority  of  cases  were  from  and 
where  most  of  Florida's  population  resides.  As  expected, 
because  the  majority  of  households  are  headed  by  a woman, 
most  of  the  closed  cases  were  from  that  group.  Most  of  the 
closed  cases  were  headed  by  a person  between  the  ages  of  30 


and  34.  The  racial  characteristics  of  closed  cases  were  as 
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follows,  47.1%  were  black  and  45.7%  were  white.  When 
considering  the  composition  of  the  entire  sample  blacks  left 
at  a proportionately  higher  rate. 

Most  of  the  closed  cases  had  only  one  absent  parent 
(AP)  48.6%  (as  is  true  with  the  entire  sample),  but  of  the 
cases  with  five  or  more  APs,  none  were  closed.  The  age  of 
the  youngest  child  did  not  play  a role  in  the  composition  of 
the  closed  cases.  Each  of  the  youngest  child  age  groupings 
had  at  least  some  cases  closed. 

The  1995  earnings  reveal  that  not  one  case  with  $30,000 
or  more  closed,  but  each  of  those  was  a specified  relative 
case.  Most  of  those  who  left  AFDC  had  0 earnings  in  1995 
(42.6%).  However,  those  who  had  an  income  between  5 and  10 
thousand  dollars  in  1995  faired  the  best  (18.2%).  The 
characteristics  of  the  closed  cases  in  comparison  to  those 
that  stayed  on,  as  well  as  the  reasons  for  leaving  AFDC, 
bear  further  examination,  but  that  is  left  to  future 


research. 
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CHAPTER  SIX 

DISCUSSION  AND  CONCLUSION 
Revisiting  the  Problem  to  Solution  Paradox 

Defining  a problem  sets  the  parameters  within  which  a 
solution  is  sought.  When  the  United  States  government 
entered  into  policies  protecting  people  from  poverty  (the 
Social  Security  Act  of  1935) , the  emphasis  was  on  the 
monetary  aspects  of  survival  (pensions,  unemployment 
compensation,  aid  to  dependent  children) , not  the  social 
needs  for  a fulfilling  and  productive  life.  This  reinforced 
the  connection  between  work  outside  of  the  home  and  well 
being.  However,  those  not  expected  to  enter  into  the  job 
market  were  "allowed"  to  receive  public  assistance.  This 
"permission"  existed  only  when  the  recipients  of  aid  could 
be  defined  in  a sympathetic  language  such  as,  widows, 
orphans,  or  the  disabled.  Policies  shifted  to  punitive 
measures  when  the  recipients  were  defined  outside  of  white 
America's  societal  expectations,  blacks,  unwed  mothers,  or 
"self-imposed"  disabilities  such  as,  substance  abuse. 
Emphasis  fell  largely  on  the  discrete  characteristics  of  the 
head  of  the  household  and  that  persons  entrance  into  the 
workforce.  Yet,  family  systems  are  more  than  simply  the  sum 
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of  its  members.  Families  are  dynamic.  Interactions  between 
members  and  with  the  larger  environment  affect  abilities  to 
participate  in  the  job  market.  Functions  other  than  economic 
survival  compete  for  attention.  Policies  themselves  become 
part  of  the  pattern.  Given  these  realities,  a systems 
approach  to  defining  poverty  and  to  developing  policies  for 
economic  viability  is  not  only  justifiable  but  essential. 

A Systems  Interpretation  of  the  Findings 

Externals 

The  community  in  which  a family  lives  can  provide  more 
or  less  opportunity  for  work.  Affordable  public 
transportation,  discriminatory  hiring  practices,  and  the 
types  of  jobs  available  (part  time  versus  full  time,  minimum 
wage  versus  living  wage)  are  also  important  aspects  of  the 
environment.  Future  research  should  incorporate  more 
environmental  variables.  Here  it  is  the  unemployment  trend 
findings  that  are  significant,  particularly  in  June,  1996 
once  the  specified  relative  cases  are  removed  from  the 
analysis.  The  implication  is  that  when  the  job  market  is 
improving  families  get  off  welfare.  However,  the  further 
away  in  time  from  the  trend  calculation,  the  less 
significant  it  becomes.  Rather  than  see  this  as  a 
decreasingly  significant  variable,  I would  argue  that  a 
running  calculation  of  unemployment  trends  on  a quarterly. 
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if  not  monthly,  basis  will  help  to  determine  reasonable 
expectations  for  welfare  recipients  to  gain  employment. 

Although  this  research  did  not  reveal  a significant 
connection  between  rural/urban  counties  and  the  probability 
of  getting  off  AFDC,  further  refinement  of  job  market 
conditions  and  feasible  transportation  to  those  jobs  will 
likely  add  to  our  knowledge  of  the  impact  of  environment 
upon  a family's  economic  success. 

Patterns 

Once  specified  relative  cases  are  excluded,  recent  work 
history  and  recently  (within  12  months)  beginning  to  receive 
aid  become  significant  factors  in  increasing  the  probability 
of  getting  off  AFDC.  Indications  are  that  a pattern  of  work 
and/or  economic  independence  in  the  past  12  months  forms  a 
strong  contributor  to  future  economic  viability.  The 
opposite  reasoning,  that  long  term  receipt  of  benefits 
detracts  from  the  probability  of  getting  off  AFDC,  does  not 
hold  as  that  variable  did  not  become  significant  with  any  of 
the  models  tested.  Family  behavior  patterns  and  their  impact 
on  future  economic  performance  needs  additional  exploration. 
Household 

There  are  many  types  of  households,  but  the  specified 
relative  cases  repeatedly  alter  the  probability  formulas.  As 
mentioned  previously,  existing  policies  encourage  specified 
relatives  to  receive  AFDC  even  if  their  income  is  above  the 
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poverty  level,  and  discourage  them  from  getting  off  AFDC  by 
excluding  them  from  any  punitive  measures  or  job  search 
requirements,  unless  they  have  included  their  own  needs  in 
the  grant.  It  is  the  policies  that  need  reevaluating  rather 
than  this  particular  household  type. 

Other  household  types,  single  parent  living  alone,  or 
living  with  other  family,  or  living  with  friends  does  not 
seem  to  affect  the  dynamic  of  economic  independence.  However 
a married  couple,  or  an  unmarried  couple  with  mutual 
children,  receiving  assistance  for  both  adults  does  increase 
the  probability  of  getting  off  welfare.  When  two  potential 
wage  earners  struggle  together,  there  is  a good  chance  that 
at  least  one  will  find  work.  A complicating  factor,  not 
revealed  in  this  analysis,  is  the  type  of  household  that 
includes  an  adult  partner  (not  married)  but  no  mutual 
children.  Current  policy  does  not  count  the  partner's  income 
for  AFDC  eligibility  purposes.  Therefore,  the  partner's 
income  can  act  as  a disincentive  to  getting  off  AFDC  as  the 
entire  household  benefits  from  the  additional  income 
provided  by  the  grant. 

Having  a child  under  the  age  of  3 fails  to  contribute 
or  detract  from  the  goal  of  economic  independence.  Recent 
emphasis  on  adequate  day  care  resources  and  perhaps  the  use 
of  other  family  members  or  friends  as  temporary  care  takers 
may  explain  this  phenomenon.  Future  research  that  includes  a 
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variable  counting  the  number  of  local  day  care  facilities, 
and/or  the  inclusion  of  case  studies  to  clarify  the 
situation  would  be  helpful.  Regardless,  policy  makers  must 
continue  to  assure  the  availability  of,  and  quality  of,  day 
care  if  they  expect  a full  faith  effort  at  work  force 
participation  of  adult  family  members  as  one  of  the 
conditions  to  receive  temporary  public  assistance. 

Most  important  of  all  household  characteristics  is  the 
"type"  of  man  a woman  has  children  by,  not  the  number  of  men 
with  whom  a woman  has  children.  Consistently  significant  is 
the  absent  parent's  number  of  other  children  in  the  child 
support  enforcement  system.  The  more  children  waiting  for 
monetary  support,  the  less  likely  the  household  under 
consideration  is  to  get  off  AFDC.  The  implications  are  many, 
from  psychological  (predatory  males,  susceptible  females)  to 
financial  (even  if  willing  to  pay,  unable  to  do  so) 
considerations.  It  is  only  through  a family  systems 
assessment  (explained  more  fully  at  the  end  of  this  chapter) 
that  policy  can  begin  to  address  this  situation. 

Individual,  Head  of  Household 

Being  disabled  is  intuitively  and  statistically  a 
detractor  from  economic  viability.  Although,  an  individual 
receiving  SSI  contributes  to  the  family's  economy  without 
being  counted  in  the  AFDC  eligibility  determination.  Being 
older  is  a more  subtle  indicator.  Is  it  that  being  older 
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means  facing  job  discrimination?  Or  is  it  that  an  older 
person  has  a life  pattern  which  makes  finding  and  keeping  a 
job  more  difficult? 

The  race  of  the  head  of  household  lacked  any  predictive 
quality  with  regards  to  getting  off  welfare.  Given  the 
history  of  discrimination  against  African  Americans  in  the 
job  market  and  of  being  perceived  as  a more  problematic 
population  within  welfare  policies  (see  chapter  2),  this  was 
an  unexpected  result.  However,  it  is  likely  that  a 
difference  exists  when  the  reasons  for  leaving  the  welfare 
rolls  are  examined.  A preliminary,  descriptive  analysis  of 
only  those  cases  which  were  off  AFDC,  yields  some 
titillating  results.  A higher  percentage  (49.3%)  of  the 
African  American  headed  households  had  their  cases  closed 
because  of  work  compared  to  36.1%  of  white  households.  A 
higher  percentage  of  white  HOH  cases  (18%,  versus  8.7%  for 
black  HOH) ) left  one  or  more  family  members  entered  or  left 
the  system  altering  the  eligibility  for  assistance.  It  is 
also  interesting  that  a higher  percentage  of  black 
households  (5.8%)  were  ineligible  for  AFDC  due  to  receiving 
child  support  above  the  payment  standard  than  white 
households  (1.6%).  One  might  conclude  that  African  Americans 
are  more  likely  to  work,  more  likely  to  have  stability  in 
family  membership,  and  more  likely  to  receive  child  support. 
However,  these  are  results  from  a small  number  of  cases  (69 
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African  American  cases  and  61  white  cases),  generalizations 
perilous.  It  is,  nevertheless,  an  area  begging  for  further 
investigation . 

The  logical,  future  application  of  this  study  is  to 
establish  a typology  of  family  systems  which  produce  either 
a high  or  a low  probability  of  economic  viability.  Not  to 
label  a family  in  a static  manner,  but  to  provide  some 
guidelines  that  permit  them  to  continually  strive  toward  the 
best  possible  configuration  for  success. 

Welfare  Reforms:  Beginning  with  1996 

In  the  past  twenty  years,  the  U.S.  became  prosperous 
enough  that  physical  survival  received  less  attention  than 
the  measurement  of  government  spending  to  assist  the  poor. 
The  problem  of  poverty  became  the  problem  of  welfare 
(specifically  the  AFDC  program) , which  in  turn  became  a 
problem  defined  as  "non-work."  The  range  of  envisioned 
solutions  narrowed  to  the  encouragement  of  work,  the 
training  for  work,  and  when  that  failed  to  reduce  government 
budgets  sufficiently,  the  introduction  of  time-limited 
assistance . 

With  the  passage  of  the  Personal  Responsibility  and  Job 
Opportunity  Reconciliation  Act1  (1996),  the  national 
government  instituted  block  grants  to  devolve  responsibility 


The  Act's  short  title  is  Personal  Responsibility  Act. 
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for  welfare  to  the  states.  In  some  ways  we  have  come  full 
circle  in  terms  of  aid  to  the  poor,  from  a multitude  of 
local,  private  charities,  to  national  programs,  and  back 
again  to  a proliferation  of  state,  local  and  private 
programs.  The  reduction  in  welfare  rolls  since  1996  is 
attributed  more  to  the  time  limits  and  harsh  sanctions 
imposed  by  reforms  (making  welfare  recipients  take 
responsibility)  than  on  the  general  economic  prosperity. 

Yet,  this  research  demonstrates  that  a decreasing 
unemployment  rate  is  significant  to  the  probability  of 
getting  off  welfare. 

Block  grants  vastly  increase  state  flexibility, 
however,  the  Personal  Responsibility  Act  does  set  some 
guidelines  to  determine  how  states  can  be  eligible  for  the 
grants  or  for  an  increase  in  the  grant  amount.  States  must 
assure  some  temporary  assistance  to  needy  families  (TANF) , 
but  must  also  impose  a five  year  life-time  limit  for 
families  to  receive  such  aid. 

States  determine  much  of  what  programs  the  grant  covers 
but  the  national  welfare  reform  specifies  the  goals  of 
keeping  children  in  a home  setting,  and  promoting  job 
preparation,  work,  and  marriage.  Also  in  the  legislation  are 
the  aims  to  prevent  out  of  wedlock  births  and  encourage  two 
parent  families.  During  the  same  year  (1996),  Congress 
passed  the  Defense  of  Marriage  Act,  which  bans  federal 
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recognition  of  same  sex  marriages  and  allows  states  to  not 
acknowledge  same  sex  marriages  performed  in  other  states. 
These  are  clear  indicators  of  the  more  conservative  values 
generating  policy. 

The  national  government  measures  the  success  of  state 
programs  through  the  reduction  of  out  of  wedlock  births,  and 
ties  this  factor  directly  to  a reduction  of  abortions.  Other 
success  measures  are  work  participation  rates,  and  numbers 
of  welfare  recipients  engaging  in  work  activities  (includes 
specific  job  related  training  but  not  education  generally) . 
These  directives,  although  not  specified  in  the  law,  impact 
women  almost  exclusively.  Adult  women  comprise  95%  to  98% 
(Rodgers,  1996)  of  the  AFDC  head  of  households.  Males  are 
mentioned  in  the  legislation,  but  only  in  terms  of 
preventing  predatory  behaviors  (older  men  preying  on  young 
girls  for  sexual  favors)  and  providing  child  support  money 
should  they  not  be  in  the  home.  The  findings  presented  here 
indicate  a need  to  broaden  our  perceptions  about  absent 
parents . 

Some  allowance  for  not  participating  in  the  job  market 
is  made  for  disabled  adults  or  caretakers  of  a disabled 
child,  but  not  for  caretakers  of  a disabled  spouse  or 
elderly  parents.  States  are  given  broad  discretion  regarding 
assistance  for  legal,  non-citizen  aliens.  However,  the 
message  is  clear  that  work  is  the  answer  to  the  problem  of 
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welfare  and  virtually  everyone  should  make  earning  wages  a 
top  priority. 

Florida's  WAGES 

Florida  passed  the  Work  and  Gain  Economic  Self- 
Sufficiency  Act  (1996)  before  the  national  reforms  were 
enacted  and  was  prepared  to  request  a waiver  allowing 
implementation  of  this  Act  should  the  national  legislation 
fail.  The  vision  behind  the  state's  policy:  "Florida's 
families  will  be  strong  and  economically  self-sufficient  so 
as  to  require  minimal  involvement  from  an  efficient 
government"  (Florida  Legislature,  1996:  5),  reveals  an 
intent  to  lessen  government  responsibility  while  assuming 
that  the  government  operates  efficiently. 

The  key  features  of  WAGES  do  not  incorporate  family 
dynamics,  but  impose  requirements  and  compliance 
responsibilities  primarily  on  one  member  (HOH) . Emphasis  on 
work  requirements,  education  and  training  only  if  it  is 
directly  job  related,  and  time  limits  for  assistance  are  the 
centerpiece  of  the  legislation.  Subsidized  child  care  for 
working  parent (s),  required  child  support  payment,  and  teen 
pregnancy  prevention  play  a secondary  role.  WAGES 
intentionally  has  a business-oriented  oversight  (Florida 
Legislature,  1996:  11) . 
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Florida' s WtW  Initiative 

Florida's  approach  to  job  training  programs  led  to  a 
growth  of  "cottage  industries,"  a variety  of  organizations 
trying  to  obtain  grant  money.  The  Workforce  Innovation  Act 
2000  completes  the  merger  of  the  state  workforce  agency, 
WAGES  programs,  and  the  business  community.  It  also 
establishes  twenty  four  regions  guided  by  Regional  WorkForce 
Boards  (RWFB)  resulting  in  "One  Stop"  career  centers, 
private  organizations  shoulder  much  of  the  program 
responsibility  to  move  welfare  recipients  into  the  labor 
market.  Unfortunately,  while  organizations  are  collecting 
grant  money,  most  of  the  training  that  is  being  offered  is 
for  low  wage  jobs,  for  example: 

• "JobStart"  is  designed  to  provide  participants  with 
skills  related  to  seeking  and  retaining  a job; 

• "Elder  Companion"  trains  participants  to  provide  care 
for  Florida's  elder  citizens; 

• "Food  Safety"  training  program  (30  hours)  gives 
participants  the  essential  skills  for  obtaining  entry- 
level  positions  in  the  food  service  industry; 

• "Seeds  for  Success"  and  "Green  Futures"  prepare 
participants  for  entry-level  positions  in  nurseries, 
home  garden  centers  and  grounds  maintenance  (WtW 
Project,  2001) . 
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Is  It  Simply  a Matter  of  Work? 

The  current  policies  designed  to  move  families  off 
welfare  focus  on  the  adult  members  obtaining  work.  The 
training  programs  are  largely  contrived  to  place 
participants  into  minimum  and/or  part-time  jobs.  Punitive 
measures  are  in  place  for  those  who  do  not  comply  (willingly 
or  not)  with  seeking  work  or  who  procrastinate  (deliberately 
or  not) , beyond  the  specified  assistance  time  limits,  in 
obtaining  a job.  Quality  of  life  is  not  a part  of  the 
dialogue,  neither  is  the  complex  dynamics  of  families  in 
poverty.  Work  is  the  solution,  or  is  it? 

This  research  shows  that  over  47%  of  the  head  of 
households  had  some  work  in  1995,  yet  they  all  received  aid 
in  March  of  1996.  The  complexity  of  employment, 
underemployment,  retaining  employment,  and  coping  with 
family  dynamics  makes  a policy  like  "Work  and  Gain  Economic 
Self-Sufficiency"  too  generic  and  too  simplistic  . Reduction 
of  the  welfare  rolls  has  occurred.  A strong  economy  has 
provided  opportunities,  but  should  the  economy  take  a 
downturn,  a new  set  of  policies  will  be  needed. 

Another  complex  set  of  relationships  has  recently  come 
to  the  fore.  Studies  of  families  in  welfare  to  work  programs 
reveal  that  although  young  children  seem  to  benefit, 
adolescent  children  in  the  welfare  to  work  families  have 
lower  academic  achievement  and  more  behavioral  problems  than 
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other  welfare  households  (Lewin,  2001) . This  only  serves  to 
reinforce  the  need  to  understand  welfare  families  in  terms 
of  family  systems  and  create  policies  that  respond  to  that 
knowledge . 

Policy  and  a Systems  Theory  of  Economic  Viability 

Using  a systems  approach  to  family's  applying  for  or 
receiving  public  assistance  necessitates  an  assessment  of 
each  family's  environment,  previous  pattern  of  economic 
behavior,  and  the  current  household  situation. 

Identification  of  the  contributors,  detractors  and 
potentials  need  to  be  included.  Then  strategies  for 
maximizing  contributors,  minimizing  detractors,  and 
converting  potentials  into  contributors  can  be  developed. 
This  differs  from  the  traditional  approaches  to  poverty  and 
to  assistance,  which  have  a tendency  to  rely  on  aggregate 
level  information,  treat  the  head  of  household  as  a person 
acting  alone,  and  create  one-size-f its-all  programs. 

This  research  has  begun  the  process  of  identifying  the 
elements  that  help  family's  attain  economic  viability.  It 
has  emphasized  the  need  to  consider  the  entire  family 
dynamic,  including  the  role  of  absent  parents  and  specified 
relatives.  Most  importantly,  it  points  out  the  advantages  of 
seeing  each  family  as  somewhat  unique  while  basing  success 
strategies  on  the  universal  principles  of  contributors, 
detractors,  and  potentials. 
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A sample  tool  for  family  system  assessment,  but 
focusing  on  the  economic  goal  of  families,  has  been  adapted 
from  the  work  of  Ann  Hartman  (Longres, , 1995;  292).  The  eco- 
map  to  assess  families  in  trouble  is  frequently  found  in 
social  work  and  is  easily  applied  to  the  concepts  presented 
in  this  work.  Figure  1 on  the  following  page  shows  how 
family  members,  and  outside  elements  can  be  connected  in 
either  positive  or  negative  ways.  The  larger  economic 
conditions  and  the  existence  of  a recent  chaotic  episode  can 
also  be  included.  Arrow  directions  indicate  contributor  or 
detractor  relationships.  Dotted  lines  can  be  used  to 
identify  potentials.  Should  arrows  go  both  ways,  the 
relative  strength  must  be  discussed.  Once  drawn,  both  the 
public  assistance  worker  and  the  family  members  can  develop 
strategies  for  success.  Reevaluation  of  the  family  system  on 
a regular  basis  can  move  the  family  continually  forward  to 
economic  success. 

There  are  no  easy  answers  to  the  problems  of  poverty 
but  it  is  possible  to  alter  our  approach  to  and  definition 
of  the  problem.  This  work  proposes  new  ways  to  do  both. 
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Figure  1 : Sample  Assessment  Tool  for  Family' s Seeking 

Economic  Success 


Local  Economic  Conditions 


Recent  Chaotic  Episode 
or 

Adaptations  to  Long  Term  Poverty 
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